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New job for an old customer: First aft-side 
retractable stairway for a Convair 240 

was designed and built by PAC for 

the Murray Corporation . 
—a long-time PAC customer. 


Pacific Airmotive considers its highest recommendation to be 
the large number of owners and operators who return time after 
time, year after year, to PAC for aircraft modification, overhaul, 
and repair. 

Operators of executive craft, private planes and commercial 
airliners are among PAC’s valued roster of repeat customers who 
regularly avail themselves of PAC’s complete facilities and 
highly-skilled personnel. 

The retractable stairway for the Murray Corporation’s Convair 
240 is a case in point. With confidence in PAC 
gained from prior overhaul, maintenance and 
repair operations, the Murray Corporation en- 
trusted PAC engineers with a major problem: 


Performance 


to design, develop and install in nine weeks the rear-door-mounted 
flexible stairway illustrated above. Weighing less than 200 pounds, 
it can be raised and lowered from both interior and exterior con- 
trol stations. At the same time, PAC performed a hundred-hour 
check and re-license on the plane; and, in cooperation with 
Qualitron, Inc., and Aero Interiors, installed an auto pilot and 
made extensive interior modifications to this latest addition to 
the Murray Corporation fleet. 

In addition to complete overhaul, testing, and mainte- 
nance facilities, Pacific Airmotive is equipped for all 
types of airframe engineering and modification: radio, 
radar, and hydraulic installation and maintenance, and 
complete ‘“‘one-stop”’ service in all aircraft categories. 


Production-line techniques and full inventories of fac- 
tory parts speed delivery and reduce costs. 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION 
2940 N. HOLLYWOOD WaAYy, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Aircraft flown by typical long-time PAC customers are illustrated below. 
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Columbia-Geneva Steel Corporation, 
San Francisco, California 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BRANCH FACILITIES: 


Ci 


CHINO AND OAKLAND, CALIF.; SEATTLE, WASH.; DENVER 
SUPPORT INC., LINDEN, N. J.; PACAERO ENGINEERING CORP 
” 


Bethlehem Steel Company Bethlehem, Pennsylvania Murray Corp. of America 


Detroit, Michigan 


» 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


» COLO.; KANSAS CITY, KAN.; * SUBSIDIARIES: FLIGHT 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF.; AND PACAIR INC., BURBANK, CALIF. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
AN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


SKYWAYS 


That’s why more Apaches 
by far have been built 
and sold than any other 
executive twin in the world. . . 


PIPER 
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AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


TAKE A 
HEADING for 


READING 


WITH PILOTS, IT’S 


INCORPORATED 


For the very best 
¢ Maintenance 
Modification 


* Overhaul 


Installation 


An Organization Of and For Pilots 
Catering to the aircraft needs 
of the U.S. Business Fleet 
since 1937. 


Visit our Booth #321 at the 
10th Annual NBAA Convention 
Denver, Colorado 
October 2-3-4, 1957 


READING 


AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 


P.O. Box 1201 FRanklin 5-8551 
Municipal Airport « Reading, Pa. 
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UwWays FOR BUSINESS 


The official publication of the National Business Aircraft Association 


THIS ISSUE is devoted to the manufacturing industries serving business 
flying. We wish to express our appreciation to those companies whose 
cooperation has made this issue possible. Because of the obvious limi- 
tations of time and space, we are unable to report all materials received. 
Much excellent reporting from outstanding manufacturers in the various 
fields arrived too late to meet our deadline. In subsequent issues, we 
intend to make use of the late materials received. 
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GO PLACES 


IN A COMFORTABLE HURRY 


GET THERE FIRST IN A TWIN-BONANZA 


The big, beautiful Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza offers more for you 
than any other business airplane in the six-place field! 

Here are twelve of the dozens of ways in which the Twin-Bonanza 
is your best buy: (1) delivers more power; (2) has a higher 
recommended cruising speed; (3) carries more payload; 
(4) has greater ramge; (5) gives better performance; 

(6) is more quiet; (7) has better visibility; (8) compiles a better 
safety record; (9) comes more fully equipped; (10) has 
more comfort features; (11) adapts better to your 
individual needs; and (12) has a higher resale value 

than any other airplane in its class! 


For complete information about the Twin-Bonanza and the finest 
financing plans in aviation, see your Beechcraft distributor 
or dealer, or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas. 


TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA 


CO al 


SUPER 18 TRAVEL AIR 


Six-place BEECHCRAFT Twin-Bonanza. Range — 
up to 1,650 miles. Speed — up to 240 miles per hour, BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Editorial 


The Board of Directors and the 
Executive Staff of the National 
Business Aircraft Association. 


WILLIAM K. LAWTON 
Executive Director 
Secretary 


RICHARD W. GROUX 


Assistant to the 
Executive Director 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President and Chairman of the Board 


JOSEPH B. BIJRNS 
Fuller Brush Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Executive Vice President 
WALTER C. PAGUE 
ARMCO Steel Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 


Treasurer 
GERARD J. EGER 
International Harvester Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


B. J. BERGESEN 
Ford Motor Co. 
Dearborn, Michigan 


HENRY W. BOGGESS 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


JAMES KETNER, JR. 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


RALPH E. PIPER 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


E. T. SPETNAGEL 
Wolfe Industries 
Columbus, Ohio 


ROBERT C. SPRAGUE, Ir. 
Sprague Electric Company 
North Adams, Massachusetts 


CURT G. TALBOT 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 


TOMORROW'S AIR FLIVVER? 


A lot of “would-be” fliers know that growth of the personal airplane market has 
imited by price tags. 
raster ooh Ar on ae airplanes themselves, but also the costs of hangar- 
i aintaining and operating them. 

While there ae be a Sali near against the necessity for such costs, the fact 
nevertheless remains that all too few people can afford to buy and to operate a present 
e of airplane. 
he, ze to be too radical to think that perhaps the necessary costs involved 
in engineering, mocking up, testing, tooling up and producing the present type of 
personal airplane has been due to a prevailing concept of just what should constitute 

a personal airplane! : 

The past concept has been that any airplane, no matter how small or how short 
range its needs, should have speed and range. Maybe this bottleneck of price stems 
from a wrong basic concept of just what is needed to satisfy a basic human need. — 

Up to now all personal airplanes have involyed complicated aerodynamics requir- 
ing a lot of money, in addition to requiring remote and costly take-off, landing and 
hangaring areas. It seems fitting and proper to take a long, hard look to see if all this 
is necessary for average men to fly. : 

There are a few men in this country who seem to be beginning to cast past concepts 
aside, who are trying to find out whether a flying machine the average man can 
afford to own and use can be built. These men are betting that a private air 
vehicle doesn’t need to look like an airliner, that its production doesn’t need to get 
involved in intricate and costly aerodynamics. These men seem to think that any air 
machine that is fairly simple to operate, reasonably safe and within the means of 
people to buy will be bought even if it has limited range and speed. These men could ~ 
be right. In this enlightened age, it is hazardous to use the word impossible. 

After all, the concept these men have decided to test isn’t very different from a 
similar concept which in recent years has been followed by builders of outboard 
boats and motors. These small boats and powerplants aren’t designed to circumnavi- 
gate the globe nor to visit the South Sea Isles. They do not need to be. Anyway, 
these small outboards have made “admirals” out of hundreds of thousands of land- 
lubbers. The result is that millions of American men, women and children are now 
enjoying the inland lakes and waterways of our Country and a lot of them do not 
care if they never see the ocean. The basic concept of building a practical water vessel 
that the average man can afford has really paid off. 

Is there a lesson here for aircraft manufacturers? 

Could it be true that the lower altitudes of our air ocean, well below high speed 
and long range traffic, will, like our inland waterways, be enioyed by millions when a 
reasonably priced air machine becomes available? 

It could be that a whale of a lot of people don’t want nor need to use the Federal 
Airways, nor to reach the stratosphere. Maybe they have no desire to get as far 
away from home as Timbuktu before sundown. Maybe they will be very happy to 
get out of earthbound, hazardous highway traffic on a simple trip to the lake or to 
visit Aunt Gertrude. 

And these very same people, once introduced to the advantages of the air ocean 
as a medium of travel, will quickly perceive its value to their individual business 
needs and the transition will naturally follow. Common sense tells us that if the initial 
investment in money, skill and inconvenience is as high as it is for the popular 

business aircraft” of today, a new drive is needed for a means of breaking down 
that first barrier. The first practical “air flivver” must accomplish this and then also 
the transition. 

A genuinely low-cost air machine could well satisfy many business needs such 
as farming, ranching, spraying, forest observation, pipe line and power line patrolling, 
short distance commuting, and many others. 

One man, down Raleigh-Durham way, Russian born, 39 years young, and seemingly 
determined to crack the airplane price barrier, seems to be setting the pace with 
his short range, reasonably priced new type air machine. His name is Igor Bensen 
and he seems to think that the vertical rising type will be the average man’s air flivver 


c i ° 9 ° : 
of tomorrow. He isn’t alone; quite a few other manufacturers have seized upon the 


idea, born in the Armed Services, that lightweight, short-range, and easily operated 
vertical risers have a destined place in aviation. 

More power to these men. May they open the way to greater enjoyment on the 
part of the average man, woman and child, contribute to industrial and business needs 


of the world and further expand our country’s economy. A reasonably priced air 
flivver” in mass production should turn the trick. 


HA 
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PIANE FAX 


COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


by STANDARD OIL 


Breaking trail by air for Alaska “train” 


Flying above the far north’s trackless snow, Hawley Evans 
led this overland “train” carrying radar defense equip- 
ment to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Giving directions 
by radio, he scouted safe passage over mountains, across 
steep gorges, between icy lakes in temperatures down to 
68 degrees below zero. 


“In that kind of weather,” says Mr. Evans, “you really 
want to be sure of your plane. I play it safe as I can, with 
Chevron Aviation Gasoline. I’ve found that Chevron gives 
me more power on take-offs than any other that I’ve tried, 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


Mr. Evans suggests that 
planes used in snow country 
be painted a bright color 

on top. Silvery surfaces often 


become invisible 


against the brilliant 


white background. 
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and comes through with all the extra power I call for 
when I’m in flight. Even in bitter cold it keeps my engine 
running sweet. 


‘Another thing that helps make my flying safer, I’m sure, 
is RPM Aviation Oil. When we overhaul customers’ en- 
gines in our shops at Fairbanks, we can tell the ones that 
have been on ‘RPM’—they’re always in good shape. It 
gives us many extra flying hours; keeps rings and valves 
free for the life of the engine. Even when it’s pre-heated 
to the boiling point, it never breaks down.” 


We take better care of your plane 


cueon 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 


NBAA 
Directors Notes 


@ Lockheed is shooting for public dis- 
play of their utility jet transport, the 
329, at Denver for NBAA’s Tenth An- 
nual Meeting in October. In the 500- 
mph and higher class—the 329’s ap- 
pearance will mark the first appearance 
of an American-built jet transport with 
business aircraft operational ranges 
and capabilities. 


@ NBAA members have been asked to’ 


participate in the tests of the air-ground 
public telephone service in the Detroit- 
Chicago area. With test stations now 
in operation, test frequencies assigned, 
American Tel & Tel and cooperating 
aircraft radio manufacturers are ar- 
ranging to install equipment in aircraft 
of NBAA members to be used in the 
test work. 


@ Vertol’s entry into the business heli- 
copter field with their Model 44, ad- 
vanced commercial version of the mili- 
tary H-21, is scheduled for appearance 
in Denver for NBAA’s Meeting. Steve 
Tremper, Vertol’s manager-customer 
relations, and Ed Doherty, Asst. to Ver- 
tol’s President, previewed the 44 for 
us a few weeks ago. Airline version of 
the 44 can seat 15 passengers . . 

business version configuration is adapt- 
able to variety of interior arrangements. 


@ How to get your one-cent per gallon 
tax refund on aviation gas is explained 
in the Internal Revenue Service Bulle- 
tin #378—“Federal Gas Refund For 
Non-Highway and Transit Users.” Avia- 
tion gasoline purchasers are able to 
collect refunds . . . if they follow the 
directions listed . . . NBAA members 
received Special Bulletin on this early 
in August. 


@ In the first 20 days after 123.0 mcs 
was authorized by the FCC as a special 
service frequency, 11 stations were 
authorized to go on the air. FCC spokes- 
man said the rush by fixed base oper- 
ators was far greater than ever re- 
corded when the now-popular 122.8 
was made available. 


@ NBAA-sponsored, the 123.0 mes fre 
quency for airpoits with concrol towers, 
provides business aircraft operators 
with safety and ground facilities pre- 
arrival information not previously avail- 


able. 


@ Recent visit to Strategic Air Com- 
mand Headquarters at Omaha by Civil 
aviation representatives gave the ob- 
servers a close-up look at the manage- 
ment, operations and some of the prob- 
lems of the SAC Command. 


Interesting sidelight was revealed on 
application of in-flight refueling . . , 
and how headwork, flying skill, deter- 


‘Continued on page 69) 
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Just a few more days until NBAA’s 
Tenth Annual Meeting—l0 years of 
selfless, stubborn, determined efforts, 
for which ten years ago, or even five 
years ago, it was doubted as to the 
future existence of business flying. 

Today, we all know that general 
aviation, a category which includes all 
flying except military and scheduled 
airline operations, is the fastest grow- 
ing segment of America’s total air 
potential. 

Even though our strength today is 
solved, think how much more it would 
be if those outside of the Assn. would 
realize that the benefits that accrue to 
them are being paid for by only 1/30th 
of the eligible business aircraft owners. 
Your Assn. can be exactly what you 
will make it. 

From my perspective in the short 
span of five years associated with your 
National Headquarters, a great satis- 
faction of witnessing continued growth, 
prestige and influence, has been one of 
the greatest enjoyments experienced in 
my “blank” years of secretarial duties. 
Lets not forget that we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to our past and pres- 
ent Board of Directors, and especially 
to the Presidents of the Association; 
namely, William B. Belden, Republic 
Stee! Corp.; Cole H. Morrow, J. I. Case 
Co.; Henry W. Boggess, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. and Joseph B. Burns, The 
Fuller Brush Co. 

We at National Headquarters had 
the pleasure of seeing one of the future 
turbo-prop business aircraft recently. 
Henry Schiebel, Jr., Mgr., Commercial 
Aircraft Sales, Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Corp., displayed their 159 
model. 

Too, “David Crockett, Jr.,” Military 
Sales Representative for Lockheed’s 
Georgia Division at Marietta, displayed 
the model of their 329 Utility Jet 
Transport. 


FLWOOD R. QUESADA, head of AVIATION FACILITIES PLANNING GROUP 
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Elwood R. Quesada, recently ap- 
pointed Presidential Asst., is head 
of the Aviation Facilities Plan- 
ning Group. Mr. Quesada, who 
has served as director and officer 
of Olin Industries and Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., was Commanding 
General of the 9th and 12th 
Fighter Commands and Deputy 
Commander of the Northwest Af- 
rica Coastal Air Force during 
WW IL. After the war he served 
as Cmdr-in-Chief of Joint Task 
Force Three, conducting nuclear 
tests at Eniwetok. His experience 
also includes endurance flying, 
mail flying, and technical assist- 
ance to the Argentine Air Force. 
He has been awarded the DSM, 
DFC, Legion of Merit, Air Medal, 
Purple Heart. 


One of the happiest pilots we know 
today is Stan Smith, Chief Pilot, New 
York Wire Cloth Co. Final arrange- 
ments have been made for a “brand 
new” Cessna 310-B. Lots of good luck, 
Stan, to you and your company. 

Ross Bennett, Chief Pilot, Sangamo 
Electric Co.; Frank Cole, United Air- 
lines; Ken Skinner, Jeppesen & Co.; 
Hank Harris, Harris & Porter; 
“Woody” Wood, Gillette Company;~ 
Scotty Martin, American Optical Co.; 
L. L. Swartz, Bendix Products Div., 
Bendix Aviation Corp.; were welcome 
visitors of NBAA. 

NOTE TO ALL NBAA ACTIVE 
PILOTS: Bill Vance, Rollins Burdick 
Hunter Co. says he still has some Busi- 
ness Pilots’ Disability Insurance poli- 
cies that he wants to get rid of. As you 
know it’s a new protection for the man 
whose income depends on flying. New, 
low cost income insurance that pays 
income loss claims of up to $100, $150, 
and $200 a week at a cost of as little 
as $13.49 to $16.74 per year. This 
policy is tailored to the special needs 
of pilots of business and commercial 
aircraft, provided by a Special Insur- 
ance Committee of NBAA. For full de- 
tails contact Bill Vance, Rollins Bur- 
dick Hunter Co., 231 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. or NBAA Nation- 
al Headquarters. 

MAILINGS: Application for author- 
ization to operate aeronautical advisory 
station (Special Service Freq. 122.8 
and 123.0); NBAA Annual Safety 
Award Applications for both Company 
and Pilots for 1957; Nominating Com- 
mittee notice; Pilot Training Accident, 
Capital Air Lines DC-3, Clarksburg, 
Md.; Fatal Business Aircraft Accident, 
Lockheed Lodestar, Nakeen Cannery, 
Naknek, Alaska; Selection of Miss 
Business Aviation, 1957; Notice of An- 
nual Meeting, proxy, Registration 
form; Housing Form for non-exhibi- 
tors; Safety Bulletin; Directory of 
Business Aircraft, CAB Regulation 57- 
59; Federal Gas Tax Refund for non- 
highway users; Military Non-Compli- 
ance with Civil Air Regulations creat- 
ing extra hazards for business aircraft. 
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How are 


you solving 


your 
Short haul 
problem? 


No need to add 
to your crew.. 
your own air 
personnel can be 
trained by Bell to 
fly and service 
your helicopter. 
Pilots and 
mechanics convert 
quickly, expertly 
after Bell’s 
thorough 
instruction. 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


You’ve noticed it in your company: so much of today’s 
executive travel is not long range at all .. it’s hop-skip- 
jump, by auto or taxi. You hop from one plant to 
another .. skip over to see an important nearby cus- 
tomer .. jump from office to airport. All of it may be 
within a hundred mile radius of your office. Yet, how 
this ground travel eats up your time! 


Today, several hundred companies and individuals are 
using the Bell helicopter as their short haul specialist. 
By getting them across creeping traffic with portal-to- 
portal convenience, the Bell saves hours of needless 
time en route. Its ‘‘go anywhere, land anywhere” 
mobility .. with 1235-lb. load and 300-mile maximum 
range .. turns waste time into payoff time. 


What kind of Bell suits your outlay? How much does 
one cost; how much to operate? If you’ll drop us a note 
on your letterhead, we’ll give you all the facts.. plus 
some pretty surprising reports from air fleet operators, 
chief pilots and company heads. We’ll also be happy to 
tell you about Helicopter Charter Service and Bell’s 
popular Lease-Purchase Plan. Why not learn more 
about the Bell now . . how it can fill the gap in your fleet 
to give you total flexibility. Address Dept. 5A, Bell 
Helicopter Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. 


See Our Exhibit at the NBAA Convention 


SUBSIDIARY OF BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


AIR YOUR VIEWS 


Dear Editor: 

As an Air Route Traffic Controller for 
the CAA, I find each issue of SKYWAYS 
most interesting and informative but the 
Center copy is in such demand, I’m not 
always lucky enough to get my hands on 
it, and so, in order that I might not miss 
a copy, here is my check for $4.00 for a 
1 year subscription to SKYWAYS maga- 
zine. 

Thanks to the special registration num- 
bers used by some of the NBAA members, 
we have come to recognize such familiar 
planes as N4PG, N5PG, NIX, N2X, N3X, 
NIM, N10CR, NIOOP, etc. We’ve found 
that with the high standards maintained by 
your organization, some of the tension of 
the job is alleviated when we recognize 
with whom we are working. Not that there 
aren't many top-notch unaffiliated pilots 
operating IFR, but speaking for myself, I 
like to know with whom I’m working, and 
if he’s from NBAA, I know I’m going to 
get co-operation and prompt and accurate 
reports. 

Very truly yours, 
Traffic Controller, CAA 


P.S. Due to existing CAA personnel regu- 
lations, the reproduction of any of the 
above comments in your magazine must 
necessarily appear without my name. 


A Full Range of Aircraft Services & Conveniences For Both Pilot and Passenger 


AL NEWARK ALR SERV ECiE es leiaGe 


NEWARK AIRPORT. 


Mr. William K. Lawton 
Executive Director and Secretary, NBAA 
Dear Mr. Lawton: 

Subsequent to a number of years in the 
aviation industry, which include pre-World 
War II flight instructing, overseas cap- 
taincy with our No. 1 flag airline, I find 
your excellent publication, SKYWAYS the 
most informative in the field. 

At the convenience of your office, please 
advise me as to the requirements and pro- 
cedure requisite to membership in the 
NBAA. 

Very truly yours, 
Albert DeRonde 
Chief Pilot 


To the Editor: 

I saw your Editorial in the Feb. 1957 
issue and would like to say that I con- 
sider that a National Civil Air Show 
would be of a great benefit to Aviation. 
It is unfortunate that it got into the hands 
of a group that decided to fold it up and 
quit, but I agree with you thoroughly that 
there should be a tremendous amount of 
interest in continuing it. 

Yours for 1959 or any other year you 
get it started. 

Edwin Earnshaw 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Editor: 

Much has been written in your magazine 
and other news sources concerning air 
safety and elimination of mid-air collisions. _ 

This airport is one of many where air- 
line scheduled operations are carried on 
with other mixed flying, no control tower. 

We in the ATCS (Air Traffic Communi- 
cation Station) do our utmost to help 
safety in these instances, but we need co- 
operation. Air carrier pilots communicate 
with us prior to entering the local area, 
and when departing, so we can exchange 
trafic information. But too many business 
aircraft, ranging from Cessna 172s to DC- 
3s, enter our pattern and leave without 
calls. 

If that is contributing to air safety, then 
the government might well save a large 
part of the money now expended for the 
maintenance and operation of some 500 
ATCSs. 

Business pilots have as much responsi- 
bility for air safety as the military or air 
carrier and they conduct many operations 
at airports which are control airports (see 
CAR 60), but where no tower functions. 
Why not use what aids are available even 
tho’ they might not be all that could be 
desired ? 

Airways Operations Specialist, CAA 
[Name withheld upon request.] 


—WA\S-IDEALLY LOCATED 


(Just 20 Minutes from Mid-Manhattan) 
to make your flight a real pleasure! 


Around the clock, Newark Air Service offers the resident or in-transit business pilot 


and executive passenger 


a complete, dependable and efficient terminal, 


storage, maintenance and refueling service, with enthusiasm! 


Whether an executive's conference room is needed, or a part, a quick cup of 


coffee or an engine maintenance job, we serve you with an experienced touch and 


a dash of “northern” hospitality. You'll find too . 


. all the super services that 


Newark Airport commands, right at your fingertips. For Manhattan-bound business 


flyers, we think we're a “natural”. Try us! You'll be pleasantly surprised. 


NEWARK, 


NEW JERSEY 


MARKET 2.5128 
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LIKE THE Hi-Fi enthusiast says, “If you 
don’t have Hi-Fi you only hear half the 
music.” The same applies to the pilot who 
uses only Sectional or Regional (WAC) 
aeronautical charts. 


NOTHING WRONG with charts, 
mind you, and you certainly want 
current ones in your airplane, but 
you do twice the work and get half 
the navigation information if you fly 
by charts alone. How come? That’s 
easy—Omni. The way they’re plug- 
ging in VOR stations nowadays, the 
regular charts just can’t be kept up to 
date with the most important naviga- 
tion assistance you can use. 


FOR EVERY prominent check point 
which a map might give you on a typical 
200-mile cross-country, you've got a hun- 
dred check points with your Omni 
actually, an infinite number of check points. 
In other words, with Omni you can check 
your position every minute of the way on 
almost any route. That is, if you have up- 
to-date radio charts. The Sectional charts, as 
you know, are revised now only twice a yeat. 


I DID a little checking, and be- 
tween Boston and Washington there 
are eight new Omni stations along 
the route or on either side for cross 
bearings that aren’t shown on the 
latest Sectional aeronautical charts. 
See what I mean? Flying by Sectional 
alone makes the Boston-Washington 
trip quite a task—three big charts to 
wrestle with plus a lot of pilotage, 
especially if the visibility is down 
and every town and city looks alike. 
With a radio chart, a single piece of 
paper does the trick plus giving you 
a lot more navigation information. 


IN CASE you're not familiar with radio 
charts, there are two sources. Jeppesen in 
Denver and the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey offer radio chart service on an an- 
nual subscription basis, providing you auto- 
matically with new route charts, whenever 
new tadio facilities are added or frequencies 
changed. 

THESE CHARTS certainly save 
cockpit clutter and only infrequently 
will you have to refer to a regular 
chart. For instanse, Jepp Chart 7-8 
takes you all the way from Memphis 
to Albuquerque. Naturally, you 
should always have Sectional or 
WAC charts for your whole route on 
board for the final part of a trip to 
an aitport not served by a radio fa- 
cility, or for the occasional times 
when radio aids are not available. 
WITH A good Omni and radio charts, 

life sure get easier. 
See you next month. 


NARCO @ Fort Washington, Pa. 
P. S. If you’d like a FREE Copy of 
our little booklet “How To Fly 
Omni,” just write me, c/o Narco, 
Fort Washington, Pa. 
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FOR VHF NAVIGATION AND COMMUNICATION 


.OMNIGATOR 
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More channels, increased transmitting power, tripled- band width, 
whistle-stop tuning, increased speaker output—all these up-to-date fea- 
tures plus many others are offered in the sensational new Omnigator 
Mark II. Printed circuits plus the most advanced electronic refinements 
make all this added performance possible in the same compact single- 
package navigation and communications unit which has made the 
Omnigator the most popular, the most respected, the most accurate 
(proved by government test) of all popular business-plane Omnis, 


BUILT-IN 
WHISTLE-STOP 
TUNING! 


Pioneered 

by Narco 

four years ago, 
tunes your receiver 
precisely, positively 
to your transmitter 
frequency 

for simplex 
communications 
with towers, 
control centers, Unicom. 


See your Narco dealer 
or write 
for new brochure. 


NAICO 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORP., FORT WASHINGTON, PA. 
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The Heussler DC-3 


By J. Sheldon Lewis 


Chief Pilot 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


'HEUSSLER AVIATION Pres. Donald A. Heussler (Center) is joined by Chief Pilot Jack B. 
Prior (l) and Maintenance Chief Charles Wolfe (r) in front of the de luxe conversion of 
the company DC-3. So luxurious and so thoroughly planned that it attracts attention every- 
where, the Heussler DC-3 sports this taste/ully appointed interior (below). 
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very now and then, it is our privi- 

lege to see an airplane that is a 
real show-stopper. It may be something 
new and radical such as a landing Boe- 
ing 707 or an F-104 hitting MACH 1 in 
a climb. Seldom, however, does that 
Grand Old Lady of the skies, the omni- 
present DC-3, rate more than a passing 
glance. It is much too old and much too” 
commonplace to be gawked at. It is, 
therefore, an unusual treat to see an 
outstanding DC-3, and such a “3” is 
N175W, owned by Heussler Aviation of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and gathering crowds 
wherever it goes. : 

About a year ago, Don Heussler, the 
personable young head of Heussler 
Aviation, called in his Chief Pilot, Jack 
Prior, and told him that they were 
going to get a DC-3. Right then and 
there, they sat down together and 
started working out the details of this 
beautiful bird, so that when they finally 
bought a basic DC-3 and ferried it 
down to Remmert-Werner at St. Louis. 
the details of interior appointments, 
radio and electronics, instrumentation 
and other components had already been 
worked out many times over. Herein 
lies the key to the whole business, and 
take heed ye who are thinking about a 
conversion of this nature. N175W is 
probably one of the most well-thought- 
out Executive DC-3’s that ever came 
to Remmert-Werner. The plane was de- ~ 
livered to Remmert-Werner the after- 
noon of Dec. 29, 1956, and was flown 
away on Mar. 23, 1957, just 73 working 
days later, certainly a record consider- 
ing the size and complexity of the con- 
version. Slightly less than 20,000 man- 
hours went into the conversion, not 
including those of hardworking Chuck 
Wolfe, who is in charge of maintenance 
for Heussler. 

The ship has a geared rudder per- . 
mitting a 1350 hp takeoff (R1830-94 
engines) and a gross weight of 26,900 
Ibs. At 9000’ it will true out an honest 
205 mph, drawing 64% power and 216 
TAS at 14,000’ using the same power. 
With the addition of clam shell gear 
doors, this will doubtless be improved. 

Eleven hundred gal. of fuel can be 
carried in the wing tanks, giving a 
maximum range of about 2350 mi. for 
over-ocean flying, and a plug-in Loran 
set is provided for the same reason. 
Electronically, the ship is the answer 
to a pilot’s prayer. Loran, plus Bendix 
RDR-1 X-Band Radar complement the 
Collins AP-101D autopilot, which in 
turn is supplemented by an FD-104 
Flight Director, Approach Coupler, 
Automatic Altitude Controller and a 
Collins Integrated Flight System. 

Communications and _ navigational 
radio are in keeping with the quality 
decor. Collins 176-6 transmitter is in- 
stalled, plus a 51X1A receiver and two 
51R3 280 channel ARC-1 standby omni 
receivers. Smaller items include dual 
“bird dogs,” isolation amplifiers, mark- 
er beacons, dual cockpit speakers, flush 
iron core loops, etc., which we'll just 
gloss over and say that they are there. 

Neither space nor readers’ patience 
would permit an entire description of 


(Continued on page 73) 
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SMALL TOWNS OR BIG CITIES Esso is there...at 600 airports 
from Maine to Texas! You just can’t beat those Esso Aviation Dealers for 
prompt and courteous service. (And, as you know, there are no better products 
than Esso fuels and lubricants!) With an Esso Credit Card, charge-account 
convenience is yours at any of the Esso Aviation Dealers. With it you can even 
charge tire and battery service, landing fees, overnight in-transit storage and 
most minor emergency repairs — as well as gasoline, oil and lubrication. Better 
get one! And, next time, put down where there is an Esso Aviation Dealer. 
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WW FREE TO PILOTS! See your nearby Esso 

etm Aviation Dealer for your free copy of 

oinccrory | “The Esso Co-Pilot’”— a complete direc- 
tory of Esso Aviation Dealers. 


National Business Aircraft Association, Inc. 
Pre-Meeting and Forum Activities 


Denver, October 2-3-4 


NBAA 


Convention 


It is almost impossible to put together so many pilots and 
others associated with aviation without having a lot of fun. 
This is one category in which the Annual Forum and Busi- 
ness Meeting-never falls short; and this is, in itself, a com- 
pelling reason to attend. 


The serious business of the meeting is, in essence, to go 
away a little smarter than we were when we come. The best 
way to accomplish this is for everyone to participate to the 
best of his ability, and to share one another’s information 
and experience. After all, that is why we all belong to 
NBAA, and that is why NBAA continues to grow and serve 
an increasingly vital need in Business Aviation. 


This is your meeting, planned for you to the best of our 
ability. So don’t keep that information to yourself. Stand 
up and be counted! 

Torch Lewis, Chairman 


FORUM COMMITTEE 


Tentative Program as of August 5th 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist 


REGISTRATION OPENS 
12:00 Noon to 6:00 P.M. 


Cosmopolitan Hotel, Mezzanine Floor 


EXHIBIT AREA OPENS 
2:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
Mile High Center Building 


Aircraft, aircraft parts and accessories, radio, instrument, 
engine, on display daily throughout NBAA’s entire three- 
day program. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2nd 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING AND FORUM 


REGISTRATION (continues) 
8:00 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. 


Cosmopolitan Hotel, Mezzanine Fioor 


EXHIBIT AREA OPENS 

9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 

Mile High Center Building 
(Immediately adjacent to the Cosmopolitan, Brown Palace 
and Shirley Savoy Hotels) 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP BUSINESS MEETING 
10:30 A.M. 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Silver Glades Room 
(a) Annual Report of NBAA Activities 
Joseph B. Burns, President, NBAA 
Fuller Brush Company 
(b) Treasurer’s Report 
Gerard J. Eger, Treasurer, NBAA 
International Harvester Company 
(c) Election: Members of Board of Directors 
(d) Discussion of NBAA’s Policies 
Question and Answer Period 
(e) Adjournment of Annual Meeting 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OPENS 
2.00 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
Discussion of Aircraft by Type 
(a) DC-3 
(b) Lodestar-Learstar 
(c) Beechcraft D-18-S 
(d) Light Twins 
(e) Convair-Ventura 
Moderator-led panel discussions on specific aircraft op- 
erating and maintenance problems with full floor-discus- 
sion by the aircraft owners and operators, maintenance 
centers and factory representatives. 


“FIRST-NITER” HOSPITALITY HOUR 
6:30 P.M. to 7:30 P.M. 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Century Room 


FIRST NITER BANQUET 
7:45 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Silver Glades Room 
Greetings and Welcome 
Official Presentation: 
Miss Business Aviation, 1957 
Presentation: 
Women’s Aeronautical Association of Kansas 


BUSINESS FLIGHT SAFETY TROPHY 
Distinguished Guest Speaker: 

The Hon. James T. Pyle 

Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd 
REGISTRATION (continues) 
8:30 A.M. 


Cosmopolitan Hotel, Mezzanine Floor 


EXHIBIT AREA OPENS 
9:00 A.M. 
Mile High Center Building 


PANEL and FLOOR DISCUSSION 

9:15 A.M. to 10:45 A.M. 

“The CAA’s Business Flying Program” 
How the CAA’s newly developed program works, its train- 
ing programs, field work, and how company management 
and pilots can benefit. 
Panel participants will include CAA business flying in- 
spectors, program administrators and business aircraft 
operations personnel. 


COFFEE BREAK 
10:45 A.M. to 10:50 A.M. 


PANEL AND FLOOR DISCUSSION 

11:00 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. 

“Company Management Policies’’ 
Detailed review of various types of business aircraft op- 
erational policies as developed by various NBAA member 
companies. Accounting methods, dispatch procedures, 
load requirements, organizational command, training re- 
quirements will be examined and discussed with repre- 
sentatives of all sizes and types of business flying activity. 


“GET ACQUAINTED” LUNCHEON 
12:30 P.M. to 1:45 P.M. 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Empire Room 
Sponsor: 
Insurance Company of North America Companies 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Distinguished Guest Speaker: To be announced 


PANEL AND FLOOR DISCUSSION 
2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
“Weather Flying and the Business Aircraft” 

(a) Discussion of private weather facilities available to 
supplement U. S. Weather Bureau, and their value 
to business aircraft operations. 

(b) “Thunderstorm Flying by Radar” 

Mel Balzer, United Air Lines, will present flight 
training film and discussion of techniques used in 
radar-weather flying. 


“PICK’N SHOVEL” 
6:30 P.M. to 11:30 P.M. 


COLORADO HOSPITALITY NIGHT 
Shirley Savoy Hotel—Colorado, Continental and Lin- 
coln Rooms 
Colorado’s Fabulous Mining Camp Days—recreated in 
authentic style will provide the background for an evening 
of fun, food and frolic. Entertainment, music and all the 
fixin’s! 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4th 


REGISTRATION (continues) 
8:30 A.M. 


EXHIBIT AREA OPENS 
9:00 A.M. 


PANEL: TURBO-PROP BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 
SYMPOSIUM 
9:15 A.M. to 12:00 Noon 


(Part 1) Mees 
AIRFRAME MANUFACTURERS: Viscount, Fairchild, 
Grumman, On Mark; Lockheed 


ENGINE MANUFACTURERS: Allison, Rolls Royce, 
Napier 

To be facts and performance figures on their power 

plant and aircraft performance. 


NBAA’s ANNUAL AWARD LUNCHEON 
12:15 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. ‘ 
Honoring those pilots who have maintained accident 
and injury free safety records 
Presentation of Certificates and Awards to: 
500,000 Mile Pilots 
1,000,000 Mile Pilots 
Presiding: Joseph B. Burns, President, NBAA 


TURBO-PROP BUSINESS AIRCRAFT SYMPOSIUM 

2:15 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 

(Part 2) 
Present-day turbo-prop aircraft operators will discuss 
their transition training from piston to turbo-props, op- 
erational policies, maintenance cycles. Invited to parti- 
cipate are Capital Air Lines, Standard Oil Company of 
California and the U. S. Air Force. 


NBAA ANNUAL HOSPITALITY HOUR 
6:30 P.M. to 7:45 P.M. 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Silver Glades Room 


NBAA TENTH ANNUAL BANQUET AND HONORS 
NIGHT 
8:00 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. 
Presentation of NBAA’s ANNUAL SAFETY AWARDS 
to MEMBER COMPANIES 
Presentation of NBAA’s ANNUAL MERITORIOUS 
AWARD: 
Recipient to be announced 
Distinguished Guest Speaker: 
Elwood R. Quesada, 
Special Assistant for Aviation Facilities Planning to 
the President of the United States. 


NBAA’s TENTH ANNUAL FORUM ADJOURNS 
1O%35 PM: 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5th 
SPECIAL WEATHER BRIEFING 


9:00 A.M. 


By: United Air Lines’ Forecasters for all NBAA pilots. 
Place: Briefing Room, United Air Lines, Stapleton Air 


Field. 


Complete summary of current weather and forecasts of 
enroute and terminal conditions. 
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Every pin on the map represents one of the 53 LEAR 
Approved Service Stations from coast to coast. Each 


station is fully equipped with the finest test facilities, and 
staffed with Lear-trained technicians. 


The Lear “shingle” displayed by these stations is your 
assurance of factory- 
quality installation and 
maintenance for LEAR 
radio, navigational in- 
struments, and flight 
control systems. 


LEAR INC., LearCal Division 


3171 South Bundy Drive, Santa Monica, California 
LC-31 


where to find 


‘Type of Service: 


\ 
LEAR APPROVED SERVICE 


(C) Communications Radio « (N) Navigational Equipment « (F) Flight-Control Systems « (G) Gyro Overhaul 


ARIZONA, Phoenix 


Aero Electronics, Inc. CN 
Sky Harbor Airport 


Sun Valley Air Service CN 
Sky Harbor Airport : 
CALIFORNIA 


Hawthorne Bates Aviation CNF 
Hawthorne Airport 

Long Beach Air Oasis Company CNF 
Long Beach Municipal Airport 
Oakland Bayaire Avionics CNF 
Oakland Municipal Airport 


Palo Alto Fred A. Becker Aviation Radio C 
Palo Alto Municipal Airport 

San Jose Wright Brothers Aviation CNF 

San Jose Municipal Airport 

Santa Ana Martin School of Aviation CN 
Orange County Airport 

Santa Monica 

Executive Radio & Aircraft Service Inc. CNF 
Santa Monica Airport 


Van Nuys Plane Service, Inc. CN 
Van Nuys Airport 

COLORADO, Denver 

Clinton Aviation CNF 

Stapleton Airport 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven 
Usher Aviation CNF 

Municipal Airport 

DELAWARE, Wilmington 

Atlantic Aviation Corp. CNF 
New Castle County Airport 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 
Butler Aviation CNF 

Washington International Airport 
FLORIDA, Lantana 

E. Farnell & Company, Inc. CNF 
Palm Beach County Airport 
GEORGIA, Atlanta 

Southern Aero, Inc. F 

Municipal Airport 

ILLINOIS 


East Alton Walston Aviation CNF 
Civic Memorial Airport 


Springfield Capitol Aviation CN 
Municipal Airport 

KANSAS, Wichita 

Lear, Inc. CNF 

Wichita Municipal Airport 
KENTUCKY, Louisville 

Aircraft Radio Laboratory CN 
Bowman Field 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Servair, Incorporated G 
Detroit City Airport 

Grand Rapids Lear, Inc. CNF 
Grand Rapids Airport 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Minnesota Airmotive, Inc. CN 
Wold-Chamberlain Field 

Rochester Gopher Aviation, Inc. CNFG 
Lobb Field 

NEW JERSEY, Teterboro 

Atlantic Aviation Corp. CNF 


~ Teterboro Airport 


Consolidated Instrument Co., Inc. G 

Teterboro Airport 

NEW MEXICO, Santa Fe 

Southwestern Skyways, Inc. CNF 

New Municipal Airport 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. F 

Buffalo Airport 

Flushing, Long Island Butler Aviation Service, Inc. CN 
La Guardia Airport 


Lindenhurst, Long Island Dot Airtronics, Inc. CNF 
Zahns Airport 


Rochester Page Airways, Inc. F 
Municipal Airport 

Ronkonkoma, Long Island 

Air Mar Radio Service, Inc. CNF 
MacArthur Airport 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte 

Southern Flight Service, Inc. F 

Municipal Airport 

OHIO 

Cincinnati Airborne Communications, Inc. CNF 
Lunken Airport 

Cincinnati Aircraft, Inc. CN 

Lunken Airport 

Youngstown Youngstown Airways, Inc. CN 
Municipal Airport 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa 

Tulsair Distributors, Inc. CNF 

Municipal Airport 

OREGON 


Portland Flightcraft, Incorporated CNF 
Portland International Airport 


Oregon Air-Motive G 
Portland International Airport 


Troutdale Skyways, Incorporated CNF 
Portland-Troutdale Airport 
PENNSYLVANIA, Reading 

Reading Aviation Service CNF 
Municipal Airport 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston 
Hawthorne Flying Service F 
Municipal Airport 

TEXAS 


Dallas Dallas Aero Service CN 
Love Field 


Houston Aviation Instrument Manufacturing Corp. G 
International Airport 


Allied Instrument Laboratories F 
Municipal Airport 


San Antonio Airnews, Inc. CN 
International Airport 


Howard Aero Service CF 
International Airport 

UTAH, Ogden 

Southwestern Skyways, Inc. CNF 
Ogden Municipal Airport 
VIRGINIA, Sandston 

Aircraft Radio Service CNF 
Byrd Airport 

WASHINGTON, Seattle 
Airline Services, Inc. C 
Boeing Field 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee 
Anderson Air Activities CN 
General Mitchell Field 
CANADA, ALBERTA — Calgary 


Foothills Aviation, Limited CNF 
Municipal Airport 


CANADA, QUEBEC — Montreal 


Laurentide Aviation, Limited C 
Cartierville Airport 


By Russ Brinkley, Pres. 


The new OX5 Club roster, including 
the organization constitution, by-laws 
and current addresses of approximately 
4000 oldtime men and women flyers, is 
now on the press and will be distrib- 
uted to members, along with the new 
OX5 lapel emblems, within a few days. 
Publication of the membership roll was 
delayed until after the 1957 annual 
convention at Kansas City, so that hun- 
dreds of new members could be listed 
in the book. The rosters, in the past, 
have proved to be of great convenience 
to members, for reference and particu- 
larly during the holiday season when 
they wish to renew association with 
friends of the past. 

Some interesting statistics were 
brought to light while the new roster 
was being compiled. The _ editors 
learned that nearly 100,000 years of 
aviation experience are represented by 
the clubs’ various members. Several pio- 
neers, such as Ernest Hall of Warren, 
Ohio, are still active pilots even though 
they started flying soon after the Wright 
brothers made their first flights at Kitty 
Hawk. In fact, approximately 75 per- 
cent of the club members, despite the 
35 to 85 year age bracket, are still 
licensed as airmen. Basil Rowe, retired 
chief pilot of Pan-American Airlines, 
is credited with having the most time in 
the air, 35,000 hours plus. Some of the 
World War One pilots, who gave up 
flying after the Armistice, admit to hav- 
ing less than 100 hours in’ their log 
books. Some of these saw actual air 
combat. 

Next to the OX5 roster, the books 
most dear to the hearts of the pioneers 
are their scrapbooks which occupy wide 
attention at every meeting. If there is 
anything that delays the official opening 
of a club meeting, it is the pressbook. 
No one complains, however, so long as 
he is given the opportunity to show off 
his own collection of clippings and pic- 
tures. Speaking of the pressbook pic- 
tures, just about half of them involve 
crackups, a subject that was always 
good for the front page in the old days. 
And for every picture of a crackup, 
there is a scar to verify it. However, 
since the OX5 Club is a co-ed organiza- 
tion, the new proud owners frequently 
have to forego an exhibition of their 
stitches. 
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‘We Keep ’em 
Flying’’ 


Air Associates stocks the largest, most complete inventory of 
aircraft parts and accessories in the aviation industry. And 
Air Associates’ tremendous buying power brings them to you 
at the most advantageous prices. You can always count on 
AA’s having what you want, delivering what you want, when- 
ever and wherever you want it. That’s why Air Associates is 
truly your 


Department Store of the Air 


To serve the nation in aviation, there are Air Associates 
divisions at 


Atlanta, Ga. Glendale, Calif. 

Chicago, III. Miami, Fla. 

Dallas, Tex. San Francisco, Calif. 
Teterboro, N. J. 
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Directory 


Denver, October 2-3-4 


Arrangement of Exhibitors’ Booths at 
the Annual Meeting of aircraft and 
equipment manufacturers (correct as of 
Aug. 5th). Listing is in alphabetical 
order by name of manufacturer, fol- 
lowed by booth number(s). 


AC Spark Plug Div., GMC, Flint, 
Mich.: 210. 

Aero Design & Engrg. Co., Bethany, 
Okla.: 212-213. 

Aerodex, Inc., Miami, Fla.: 322. 

Aerojet General Corp., Azusa, Cal.: 
2155 

Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich.: 202- 


> AUB 


Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, N.J.: 
218. 

AiResearch Aviation Service Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.: 228. 

Aircraft Marine Engrg., Sepulveda, 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 110-111. 

Aireraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N.J.: 
222. 

American Pamecor: 306. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, IIl.: 
B2a. : 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans. : 

243-65 (al sel2e 

Bell Helicopter Corp., Ft. Worth, 
Tex: 112. 

Bendix Aviation Corp.: 223-227. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans.: 
401-408. 

Chamberlain Aviation, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio: 300-302. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa: 205-208. 

Dallas Aero Service, Dallas, Tex.: 
220. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md.: 304-305. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y.: 307-308. 

Grimes Mfg. Co., Urbana, Ohio: 201. 

Grumman Aircraft Engrg. Corp., 
Bethpage, N.Y.: 115. 

Howard Aero Service, Inc., San An- 
tonio, Tex.: 216-217. 

Jeppesen & Co., Denver, Col.: 204. 

Lear, Inc., Santa Monica, Cal.: 214. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Call7219) 

Minnesota Airmotive, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: 209. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.: 303. 

On Mark Engrg. Co., Van Nuys, Cal., | 
and Allison Div., GMC, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: 315-320. | 

Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, 
Cal.: 309-314, 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pavan 56-1 0: 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, 
N.J.: 200. 

Reading Aviation Service, Ine., 
Reading, Pa.: 321. 

Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., Kansas, 
City, Mo.: 211. 

Zep Aero, El Segundo, Cal.: 221. 
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FIRST Pilot: Alice Roberts, right 


_Co-pilot: Iris Critchell / 
Plane: Beechcraft Bon 


SECOND 


Pilot: Doris Eacret, left 
Co-pilot: Jean Parker Rose 
Plane: Cessna 140 


FOURTH 


Pilot: Ruby Potter, right 
Co-pilot: Marion Craver 
Plane: Beechcraft Bonanza 


THREE OUT OF FOUR WINNING 
PLANES WERE SPARKED BY AC! 


From San Mateo, California to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the 

1957 All-Woman Transcontinental Air Race winged its way 2,567 miles! 
Throughout the race, the crews demonstrated skill and judgment to 

get the most out of plane performance and weather conditions. 
Decisions were their responsibility ! 


SR-83P 
ILLUSTRATED 


FLYING STARTS 
WITH... 


When the wheels touched down at the Philadelphia Airport, three of the 
first four planes in the Powder Puff Derby had been powered to 

victory by AC Spark Plugs. Yes, ACs were tops in one of the nation’s 
top-flight private-plane contests. The extra reliability and per!ormance of AC 
Spark Plugs have been proved in millions of hours of flight in 

military, commercial and private planes. 


AIRCRAFT 
SPARK 
PLUGS 


You'll find AC Aircraft Spark Plugs best for the plane you fly! 


AC SPARK PLUG Ke THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey; Miami Springs, 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation: Burbank, California; Seattle, Washington; 
Southwest Airmotive Company: Dallas, Texas; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc.: Chicago, Illinois; 


Florida; Newark, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; Alexandria, Virginia; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oakland, California; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Linden, New Jersey. 
Colorado. Standard Aero Engine Ltd.: Winnipeg, Manitoba; Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alberta. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterboro, New Jersey; East Boston, Massachusetts; Alexandria, Virginia; Richmond, Virginia. 
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Are Our Airways Antiquated? 


SKYWAYS brings you an Air Force 
member’s point of view regarding air 
traffic control problems common _ to 
business, military, and airline flight. 


The author believes that he is some- 
what qualified to speak on the subject 
of aviation having logged over 8,000 
hours of flying time in transport and 
jet aircraft, in all parts of the world. 


Fe above the earth was a small 
silver dot, a dot clipping along at 
500 mph. No one on the ground could 
see the dot except personnel continually 
scanning the surveillance radar located 
in the airport Approach Control Center. 
The sky was overcast, occasional rain- 
storms were in the area, and now and 
then a flash of lightning could be seen 
off on the horizon. Inside the jet sat a 
pilot, highly trained and experienced. 
He looked down below at the undercast 
and thought of the poor low-altitude 
boys struggling along in the turbulence 
and heavy rain. This high-altitude stuff 
was literally for the birds; no sweat, 
plenty of ground speed, and no long 
intervals between landings. In fact, the 
expected ground speed was so great that 
prior to take off he had called the little 
wife and told her to meet him; plenty 
of advance warning because it took 
quite some time to drive through the 
congested city traffic to the airfield. 

The thoughts of high altitude and 
speed were suddenly shattered when the 
radio, previously cluttered with conver- 
sation of the slow boys below, singled 
out the dreamer and barked: “Air Force 
Jet 35014, this is Richmond Radio; 
maintain 36,000 feet, contact Washing- 
ton Center over Quantico, expected ap- 
proach time 1430, delay time 30 min- 
utes; over.” 

The pilot did some hasty arithmetic 
gymnastics with the remaining fuel and 
determined that if the air traffic control 
boys were correct in their estimated de- 
lay time, the jet would surely make a 
nice pilotless glider. What would the 
little woman think if he didn’t show up 
after she had driven all the way across 
town to Andrews Field? It was obvious 
he couldn’t hang around making up his 
mind; two choices were available. An 
emergency could be declared or the al- 
ternate could be used. Since it was orig- 
inally established that the pilot was ex- 
perienced, he elected to proceed to the 
alternate. He could have declared the 
emergency at the expense of those be- 
low and really fouled up the works. The 
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By Major Charles G. Weber, USAF 


change in flight plan was given to Rich- 
mond Radio and a course set for Dover, 
Del. 

Today this incident is not uncommon; 
sometimes the situation becomes so 
critical that the decision to go to the 
alternate is waived and an emergency 
is declared. Sometimes this is due to 
poor flight planning and sometimes it is 
due to other circumstances. Many times 
pilots who have to divert, sit in the cock- 


pit and silently cuss out the air traffic’ 


controllers who must have fouled up 
things along the way. 

This allegation might be true, but 
only in isolated cases. It is not the Air 
Traffic Control system that causes the 
delays, but the facilities that support 
the systems that are at fault. We have 
progressed from the horse-and-buggy 
days of aviation in such leaps and 
bounds that many times the equipment 
supporting the airplane has fallen far 
behind. Today the problem of flying 
from one city to another is no longer a 
feat of daring but a matter of routine. 
The problems of instrument flying are 
no longer mysteries of the crystal ball 
but everyday happenings. The people 
of this great nation are becoming more 
air-minded everyday; because of this a 
problem has been created in air traffic 
control. 

Many individual studies have been 
conducted by the military, Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, Commercial Air Car- 
riers, and joint groups composed of all 
three to recommend solutions to the air 


traffic problem. Sound recommendations « 


have been made but in most instances 
it has been necessary to restudy the 
recommendations in the light of newly- 
developed equipment. This reconsidera- 
tion only pushes back the day of im- 
plementation and further aggravates an 
already overburdened system. Around 
the corner lurk the turbo-prop and jet 
airliners as well as the all-jet military 
air forces. These aircraft when mixed 
into the hodge-podge of existing air- 
craft will become a headache for those 
people who control and operate them. 
A look into the past will show us that 
facilities supporting the air traffic con- 
trol system consisted of radio ranges, 
non-directional beacons, ILAS, control 
centers, and towers. The airports in 
many instances were situated on the 
outskirts of the city and were equipped 
with 6000 foot runways. The runways 
were lighted with flush mounted lights, 
such things as threshold and approach 
lights were non-existent. Aircraft of that 
era were propeller-driven, operated at 
low altitude, and compared with today’s 


aircraft, were low in performance. To- 
day’s aircraft operate at all altitudes— 
they are high performance aircraft cap- 
able of crossing the United States in 
half the time of their predecessor. At 
present they are also propeller-driven 
but mixed in with these are the military 
jet aircraft. 

The facilities serving this new era 
of aircraft have not changed much from 
the past. We still have the old radio 
range stations; added to the system are 
the VOR stations which will eventually 
replace these old facilities. The old 
ILAS system still exists but to this has 
been added GCA to facilitate instru- 
ment approaches. The airports have 
grown somewhat in size but instead of 
being on the outskirts of the town they 
are now surrounded by houses. The run- 
ways that used to be capable of sup- 
porting such tremendous weights of 
70,000 pounds are unable to handle the 
150,000-200,000 pound giants of today. 
The airway control facilities are in es- 
sence the same, the functions within the 
system have changed. Today traffic is 
controlled through the centers and fun- 
neled into approach control agencies 
located at the major air terminals. The 
approach control agencies in conjunc- 
tion with the control towers at major 
air terminals now have surveillance 
radar to facilitate the flow and move- 
ment of air trafic. Even with the im- 
provements mentioned this is still not 
adequate to handle a high-density area 
when weather conditions are really bad. 

Teday: it is not uncommon to file as 
jet instrument flight plan for a specific 
altitude, taxi out to take-off, and find 
out at the end of the runway that the 
altitude requested is filled. The clear- 
ance given to the tower by the air traffic 
control agency authorizes another alti- 
tude or a 1000 foot-on-top flight. All 
calculations made on the flight plan 
have gone for naught. It then becomes 
a matter of going back to operations to 
compute a new flight plan using new 
wind data or taking off and attempting 
to adjust the flight plan while enroute, 
always hoping that the altitude re- 
quested will be open when away from 
the congested area. Usually the latter 
decision is made and results in an ad- 
justment for the traffic controllers each 
time an ETA for a checkpoint is missed 
or changed. There was a day not too 
long ago when it was possible to take 
off in a jet aircraft with a requested 
altitude, far above the normal air traffic, 
and have it assigned. That day has gone 
too; it is just as easy to receive a 1000 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Splitting of the atom more than a decade ago started a chain of decentraliza- 
tion which is becoming more intensive among industries. : 
B {fa S | N E S S The spreading of industrial operations to take advantage of skilled labor 
markets, proximity to sources of materials, and easier vantage points for 
distribution of their products has thinned the time and attention which execu- 


AIRCRAFT “ne ae 
For more than a decade, America has been on the move—its citizens and 


its industry—to take advantage of the changing economy, convenience of 
living and doing business, and the changing requirements of faster-paced com- 


manufacturers of corporate aircraft who are producing from their production 
lines and drawing boards the safe and fast links which assure centralization 
and in an era of decentralization, providing efficient travel for executives. — 
SKYWAYS, in this section, offers a spot check of the aircraft which are, 
or will be, available to the corporate market. These planes play an important 
Tol norrow part in the civil market which owns and operates 38 times more aircraft than 
the airlines; flies more than 12 million hours a year; and bought almost $10 
million worth of new planes in one month of this year. 
In subsequent issues, SKYWAYS will continue its custom of reporting on 
flight evaluations of new aircraft, as well as modifications and conversions. 


petition in this age. 
Today Keeping pace with the times and preparing for the future have been the 


680$ AERO COMMANDER 


Similar in configuration and seating capacity to 
the 560E, the Aero Commander 680 Super is powered 
by two Lycoming GSO-480-A1A-6 supercharged en- 
gines. Their 340 hp provide maximum recommended 
cruise of 230 mph at 70 per cent power; normal 
cruise of 224 mph at 60 per cent power. 

Fuel consumption of 31 gph gives a 1,350-mile 
range on standard fuel capacity of 223 gallons. Serv- 
ice ceiling is 24,200 feet. Absolute ceiling, one-engine- 
out, is 15,000. Dimensionally, the 560E and the 680 
Super are identical, except for a wingspan of 44 
feet on the Super and 49 feet on the 560E. Gross 
weight of the 680 Super is 7,000 pounds, with a use- 
ful load of 2,670 pounds, as compared with the 560E 
gross weight of 6,500 pounds and a useful load of 
2,200 pounds. Absolute ceiling of the 560E with one 
engine out is 8,000 feet. 

Price of the Aero Commander 680 Super is about 
$89,000. 


E50 co 


First supercharged business plane in the Twin 
Bonanza series is the E-50. An all-metal 6-place 
aircraft with retractable tricycle landing gear, the 
E-50 is powered with Lycoming GSO-480-AlA6 en- 
gines developing 340 hp. Propellers by Hartzell are 
hydraulically controlled, full-feathering. 

Supercharging gives the E-50 a maximum recom- 
mended cruise of 212 mph at 65 per cent power. 
At this speed, the E-50 consumes 37 gph, giving a 
maximum range of 871 miles with standard 180- 
gallon tanks, and 1,160 miles with 50-gallon auxiliary 
tanks. At normal cruise of 204 mph, this plane will 
travel as far as 1,290 miles with auxiliary tanks (in- 
cluding 45-minute reserve) , and 976 miles with stand- 
ard fuel capacity. Gross weight is 7,000 pounds, of 
which 2,560 is useful load. 

Service ceiling is 24,800; one-engine-out absolute 
ceiling, 12,550. Standard price is $88,000. 


7a ; 
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CESSNA 


The Cessna 310, a 5-place light twin with retract- 
able tricycle landing gear, is powered by two Con- 
tinental O-470-M 240-hp engines fitted with Hartzell 
2-blade constant speed props. Maximum recommended 
cruise of 205 mph gives a range of 612 miles with 45- 
minute reserve. 

Range at 193 mph (60 per cent power) is 645 
miles with a 45-minute reserve. Fuel consumption 
at 60 per cent power is 24.2 gph; standard fuel ca- 
pacity is 100 gallons. Optional auxiliary wing tanks 
add 30 gallons. Gross weight is 4,600 pounds, useful 
load, 1,700 pounds. Service ceiling is 20,000 feet; 
absolute ceiling, on one engine, is 8,700 feet. Sea- 
level rate of climb: 1700 feet per minute. The 310 
climbs at 380 fpm with full load on one engine. 
Seats are foam rubber, with adjustable rear and re- 
clining front seats. Luggage compartment holds up 
to 200 pounds, is accessible from cabin in flight. 

Priced at about $54,000. 


DE HAVILLAND DOVE 


Latest in a series of the Dove light transports pro- 
duced by DeHavilland is an executive model for 5-6 
passengers. An airline model for 8-11 passengers is 
also available. Powered with twin DH Gypsy Queen 
70 Mk-2 380 bhp engines, the Dove is equipped with 
hydromatic constant-speed propellers. 

Gross weight of 8,800 pounds includes a useful 
load of 2,791 pounds, with six passengers. Fuel load 
of 202 gallons gives a range of 785 miles at maximum 
cruise of 202 mph at 8,000 feet. Fuel consumption 
here is 42 gph. At a normal cruise of 179 mph, a 
range of 875 miles is achieved, with fuel consump- 
tion at 32.8 gph. Service ceiling is 20,000 feet; one- 
engine-out ceiling, 8,000 feet. Engines, complete with 
oil tank and all accessories, form self-contained units 
detachable and interchangeable, right and left. Price 
is about $113,800 for the standard model. 

Another DeHavilland executive offering is the 8- 
place Heron, priced at about $218,335. 


wan ROYAL GULL 


The Trecker P136-L1 Royal Gull, a 5-place am- 
phibian with high gull wings and pusher engines, 
combines airframe and wings built by Piaggio with 
American engines (Lycoming G0-480-B1B, 270 hp), 
components and accessories. Hull is monocoque con- 
struction with six watertight compartments. 

Guli’s maximum cruise is 168 mph. Maximum range 
(at 156 mph) is 880 miles. Sea level rate of climb 
is 1,200 fpm. Service ceiling is 18,500 feet; one- 
engine absolute ceiling is 4,600 feet. Gross weight 
is 6,000 pounds; useful load, 1,570 pounds. The Gull 
takes off in 1,380 feet as a landplane; 1,410 feet from 
water. Fuel capacity is 190 gallons. Cabin interior 
finished (in Italy) in genuine leather. A 20,000 BTU 
heater is standard equipment. Hinged “clamshell” 
cowling facilitates engine maintenance. Hartzell props 
feather automatically if oil pressure fails. Retractable 
sea-rudder operates with air-rudder for water-taxiing. 


Price of the Royal Gull: about $74,000. 
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APACHE vc 


Introduced in 1954, the Piper Apache has been one 
of the most successful light twin-engine business 
aircraft. A 4-5 place all-metal low-wing plane with 
retractable tricycle landing gear, the Apache’s two 
150-hp Lycoming O-320 engines give a maximum 
cruise of 170 mph at 75 per cent power. 

Depending on selection of fuel tanks, the Apache 
has a range from 800 to 1,200 miles. Standard fuel 
capacity is 72 gallons. Two 18-gallon tanks may be 
added to the wing-tips. On the Super Custom Apache, » 
this 108-gallon capacity is standard equipment. Serv- 
ice ceiling at gross weight of 3,500 pounds is over 
20,000 feet. One-engine-out absolute ceiling is 6,750 
feet. Rate of climb at sea level is 1,350 feet per 
minute. The Apache will take off and land fully 
loaded in less than 900 feet. 

Standard equipment on the Apache includes a 
20,000 BTU Southwind heater, leather upholstery, 


complete, soundproofing, removable rear seat. 


SUPER 18 sxc 


Super 18 Beechcraft is a 7-9 place executive air- 
craft with two Pratt & Whitney R985-14 ANB engines 
of 450 hp. Fully retractable landing gear is fitted 
with tubeless tires as standard equipment. Of a gross 
weight of 9,300 pounds, 3,250 pounds is useful load. 
Maximum range is 1,216 miles at normal cruise of 205. 
mph (57 per cent power), with auxiliary tanks. 

New wing-mounted auxiliary tanks hold 120 gallons 
of fuel for an increased range of 12 per cent. Maxi- 
mum recommended cruise is 215 mph at 66 per cent 
of power; top speed is 234 mph. Service ceiling is 
23,300 feet; absolute ceiling, one-engine-out, 9,800 
feet. With a gross weight of 8,750 pounds, the Super 
18 can climb to 25,700 feet. Among other features, 
this Beechcraft offers a 90,000 BTU interior heater, 
a new carburetor heating system, and a redesigned 
engine cowling for better cooling. 

Other Beech offerings are the H-35 Bonanza, Travel 
Air 95 and the Morane-Saulnier “760 Paris.” 
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MARK I] LEARSTAR 


Pac-Aero Engineering Corp.’s Learstar Mark II is 
a 12-place low-wing heavy twin with a retractable 
conventional landing gear. Powered by two Curtiss- 
Wright 1820-56-A engines of 1,350 hp, the Mark II 
is fitted with Hamilton-Standard 33D50-B, 3-blade 
propellers, Maximum cruise is 294 mph at 59 per 
cent power at 10,000 feet. 

With 1,114 gallons of fuel, at 156 gph consumption, 
range is 1,880 miles, including a 45-minute reserve. 
At normal cruise of 275 mph at 55 per cent power at 
10,000 feet, range is 2,800 miles. Service ceiling is 
30,500 feet; one-engine-out absolute ceiling is 21,000 
piste he weight 53 ei) pounds; useful load, 

; pounds. Price of the Learstar Mark II: 
$180,000. ‘ ia 

The Mark II is a more moderately priced version 
of the Mark I, which is a 300-mph plane powered 
by 1,425 Curtiss-Wright 1820-76-A engines. Cruising 
at 280 mph, the Mark I has a range of 3,300 miles. 
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LOCKHEED 329 


Lockheed’s latest, the 329, is a small, high-per- 
formance jet transport powered by two Wright TJ-37 
turbo-jets or four General Electric J-85 turbojets. 
All engines are mounted aft on the fuselage, as on 
the Caravelle. Four J-85’s give a cruise speed of 505 
mph at 45,000 feet, and a range of 1,730 miles with 
a payload of 2,050 pounds. 

The air-conditioned, pressurized cabin maintains 
8,000-foot pressure at 45,000 feet. Fuselage-mounted 
engines reduce interior noise, isolate the airplane 
structure from exhaust-wake buffeting and vibration 
and simplify servicing and maintenance. All fuel 
storage and system components are outside cabin 
area. Integral tank extends full length of wing; 
auxiliary “slipper” tanks add 600 gallons and increase 
range to 2,130 miles. 

Other interiors include the standard 10-passenger 
model, with crew of 2; the “Global,” with a crew 
of 5 and 8 passengers, and the utility cargo version. 


GRUMMAN | 59 


A pressurized turbo-prop corporate transport air- 
craft “designed specifically for modern businessmen” 
is being developed by Grumman Aircraft. The execu- 
tive plane, designated Design 159, is powered by 
two Rolls-Royce “Dart” engines. 

Twelve passengers will cruise at 375 mph maximum 
at 25,000 feet. Design 159 marks Grumman’s first 
entry into the commercia! airplane market since 1950. 
Capable of operating from runways of less than 4,000 
feet, 159 has a maximum range of 2,200 miles. Its 
design provides for modern electronic and~ com- 
munications equipment contained in a gross weight 
of 31,000 pounds, wing span of 78 feet and overall 
length of 64 feet. The transport will be. certified 
under 4b category government airliner regulations 
and tested before initial delivery, scheduled for May. 

Among the features of 159 is the location of a 
doorway and self-contained stairway aft of the cock- 
pit. 
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ON MARK 450 


A twin-engine turbo-prop aircraft designed exclu- 
sively for the corporate market by On Mark Engi- 
neering, the Marksman 450 is powered by two Allison 
501-D21 engines rated at 3750-4000 ESH, and fitted 
with full feathering and reversible Aeroproducts pro- 
pellers. 

On Mark reports that the 450 will cruise at 425 
mph at 30,000 feet with a payload of 29,000 pounds. 
Cabin pressurization will maintain a 5,000-foot alti- 
tude. At 20,000 feet, cabin altitude is sea-level. Fuel 
capacity of 2,100 gallons will give the 450 a range 
of 3,100 miles, bringing Europe and all of Latin 
America within non-stop range. The cabin will ac- 
commodate up to 14 passengers. Flight-testing of the 
Marksman 450 will begin in mid-summer 1958 with 
production in 1959 on a two-per-month basis. 

On Mark also produces an executive conversion otf 
the B-26. Powered by P&W R2800-CB-16 engines, it 
has a 3,500-pound cargo capacity, top speed of 365. 
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CESSNA 


The Cessna 620 is America’s first airplane designed 
exclusively for executive transportation. A 7-9 place 
transport with retractable tricycle gear, the 620 is 
powered by four Continental GSO-526-A engines of 
350 hp, with three-blade Hartzell full-feathering pro- 
pellers. 

Top speed is 282 mph; maximum cruise is 260 
mph. The 620 has a gross weight of 15,000 pounds 
and a useful load of 5,000 pounds. Fuel capacity 
of 535 gallons gives a maximum range (optimum 
power at 15,000 feet) of 1,480 miles. Service ceiling 
is 25,000 feet; with one engine out, at 14,500 pounds, 
service ceiling is 20,000 feet. Standard equipment for 
the 620 includes five sleeperette seats and a folding 
table. Crew oxygen is standard. Optional equipment 
includes passenger oxygen, custom furniture, Collins 
integrated flight system, wing de-icing system, non- 
skid brakes, power steering, reversible props, and 
custom exterior paint. Production begins in 1958. 
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F2 ] jad 


Designed to combine high performance with the 
flexibility of the DC-3, the Fairchild F-27 is the first 
turbo-prop aircraft tailored to short- and medium- 
range operations. 

A high-wing monoplane with retractable tricycle 
landing gear, the F-27 is powered by two Rolls- 
Royce RDa6-1 Mark 511 engines, 1,720 eph, fitted 
with 12-foot Rotol full-feathering propellers. On 1,320 
gallons of fuel, normal cruise of 272 mph takes the 
F-27 1,697 miles, with a 45-minute reserve. Range 
at maximum recommended cruise of 276 mph is 
1,620 miles. Service ceiling is 32,000 feet. With one 
engine out, absolute ceiling is 17,000 feet. Takeoff 
run is 3,680 feet; sea-level rate of climb: 1,400 fpm. 

Price of the executive F-27, $590,000, includes extra 
fuel capacity for extended range, but without interior 
furnishings, on the theory that executive operators 
will prefer a completely custom interior. 


VISCOUNT sno 


The Vickers Viscount is produced as a 48-passenger 
airliner or as a custom-styled executive aircraft. It is 
powered by four Rolls-Royce Dart R-Da-6 Mark 510 
turboprop engines rated at 1,600 shp, with an addi- 
tional 365 pounds of jet thrust available at take-off. 
Propellers are 4-blade Rotol full-feathering variable 
pitch. Landing gear is fully retractable tricycle type. 

The Viscount has a maximum still-air range of 
2,190 miles, and it can carry its maximum payload of 
12,800 pounds for a still-air range of 1,450 miles. An 
extra long-range version of the Viscount Executive 
can fly 2,450 miles with a two-hour reserve. Fuel is 
carried in bag-tanks in the wings. Standard capacity 
of 2,310 U.S. gallons can be raised to 3,198 gallons 
with extra slipper and luggage-compartment tanks. 

Present Viscounts have a cruising speed of 326 
mph. A larger version, scheduled for 1958, will be 
powered by Dart R-Da-7 engines and have a cruising 
speed of 365 mph. 
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BELL 


The Bell 47-J Ranger, produced for the Navy as the 
HUL-1, is an extremely versatile 4-place helicopter 
which can be converted easily to executive transport, 
cargo carrier, ambulance for two litter patients, res- 
cue plane or long-range survey helicopter. 

Power plant is a Lycoming VO-435-AlA 260 hp 
engine, derated to 220 hp. Maximum speed is over 
100 mph; cruise speed is about 90 mph. The Ranger 
has a useful load of 1,017 pounds; empty weight is 
1,573 pounds. Cruise range is 220 miles. Arrange- 
ment of the interior, the result of an extensive survey, 
gives maximum privacy to passengers on the 60-inch 
seat at the rear of the cabin. When the Ranger is 
used for rescue work, the interior features a hoist 
which lifts objects through the floor directly into 
the cabin. The Ranger received CAA type certificate 
2H-1 in 1956. 

Flotation landing gear has been certified for the 
Ranger. Auxiliary fuel tanks are optional. 


VERTOL Ad 


Improved version of the H-21 “Work Horse” mili- 
tary helicopter was introduced to the commercial 
market this Spring as a 15-19 passenger Vertol 
Model 44. Three versions are available: the 444 for 
utility passenger-cargo operations; 44B for passenger 
service; and 44C for deluxe executive transport. 

Tandem rotor design allows placing cargo and 
seating passengers anywhere in the cabin. The seven- 
ton helicopter has a useful load of 5,345 pounds, 
with a cruising speed of 110 mph (maximum 140 SL) 
and a cruise range of 565 miles. Powerplant is rated 
at 1,425 hp SL takeoff, and 1,275 normal. Hovering 
ceiling is 5,300 feet (in ground effect); 4,000 feet, 
out of ground effect. Commercial models will be 
available with twin turbine engines, and supercharg- 
ers for mountain operations. Also available for 
Vertol’s 44 are special floats. 

Vertol claims direct operating cost of 1114 cents 
per seat mile for the 15-passenger model. 


— he $-55 


Nose-mounted power plant, easily accessible for 
maintenance, is the novelty of the Sikorsky S-55, 
eight-passenger helicopter. Engine is a P&W Wasp, 
rated at 800 hp at takeoff. 

Maximum speed is 115 mph, with cruise at 93 
mph. Hovering ceiling is 8,600 feet (in ground ef- 
fect); 5,200 feet, out of ground effect. Cruising 
range is 400 miles. Gross weight of the S-55A is 
7,500 pounds, including a useful load of 2,455 pounds. 
Rate of climb is 990 fpm, maximum at sea level, and 
280 fpm, vertical. Other dimensions are: fuselage, 
42.2 feet by 5.7 feet; cabin, 5.2 feet wide by 6 feet 
high; overall height, 13.3 feet. Main rotor diameter 
is 53 feet. The S-55A carries a crew of two in a 
cockpit-over-engine. The power unit is so mounted 
that the drive shaft slopes up to the base of the 
rotor pylon clear of the main cabin. 

The S-55 was originally built in 1949 and proved 
in performance by all the armed services. 
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SUPER VENTURA 


HOWARD 

A production conversion of the Lockheed PV-1 by 
Howard Aero, Inc., the Super Ventura is a 14-place 
mid-wing monoplane with retractable conventional 
landing gear. It is powered by two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800-83AM10 engines of 2,400 hp, turning 4-blade 
Hamilton Standard propellers. 

Current P&W CB-16 engines are available option- 
ally. Maximum recommended cruise is 360 mph. At 
this speed, fuel consumption is 210 gph; a 1,340- 
gallon fuel capacity gives a range of 1,950 miles. 
At 310 mph, the Super Ventura consumes 170 gph 
for a range of 2,100 miles. Gross weight is 31,000 
pounds; useful load is 12,000 pounds. Sea-level rate 
of climb is 2,500 fpm. Service ceiling is over 30,000 
feet; one-engine-out ceiling, 10,000 feet. The basic 
airplane, with R-2800 engines but without interior 
or electronics, is priced at about $296,000. 

Among the options available on the Super Ventura 
are JATO solid propellant rockets for emergency or 
short-take-off power. 


MARK 20 oor 


The Mooney Mark 20 is a 4-place, all-metal low- 
wing aircraft with a retractable manual spring-loaded 
tricycle landing gear. Powered by a Lycoming O-320 
engine of 150 hp, which turns a Hartzell constant 
speed propeller, the Mark 20 has a maximum cruise 
speed of 165 mph at 4,900 feet, 75 per cent power. 

Economy setting of 55 per cent power gives a speed 
of 150 mph at 10,000 feet. Range at optimum cruise 
is 750 miles. Maximum range is 900 miles. All-out 
top speed is 171 mph. Fuel capacity is 49 gallons. 
At sea level, the rate of climb is 900 fpm. Service 
ceiling is 17,200 feet; absolute ceiling is over 20,000 
feet. Landing speed is 57 mph. Gross weight of 
2,450 pounds includes 1,035 pounds of useful load. 
Reported price of the Mark 20 is about $13,000. 

Company President Norman Hoffman reports that 
20 acres of land have been acquired by Mooney 
Aircraft for expanded production of the Mark 20. The 
enlarged facilities will be located at Kerrville, Texas. 


COMANCHE wx 


Latest addition to the Piper business fleet is the 
Comanche. A 4-place all-metal high performance 
aircraft with a retractable tricycle landing gear, the 
Comanche is available in two models, the 180 and 
the 250. 

The Comanche 180 is powered by a 180-hp Ly- 

coming Q-360 engine fitted with a Hartzell full- 
feathering 2-blade propeller. Gross weight is 2,550 
pounds; useful load, 1,100 pounds. Span is 35.8 
feet, length 24.7 feet, height 7.3 feet. Price of the 
180 has been tentatively set at about $13,000. 
_ The Comanche 250 is a similar configuration, but 
is powered by a 250-260 hp Lycoming engine. It 
has a gross weight of 2,800 pounds, useful load of 
1,200 pounds. Price of the 250 is reported to be about 
$17,000. 

Other aircraft in the Piper business fleet include 
the Cub, Super Cub, the Tri-Pacer, and the PA-18A, 
a crop-duster conversion of the Super Cub. 
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sown LZO-2 


Designed and developed with the requirements of 
the corporate-commercial market in mind, the Doman 
LZ5-2 is an 8-place general purpose helicopter of con- 
ventional single-rotor type. Adaptable for passengers 
or cargo, the LZ5-2 has a range of 380 miles at a 
cruising speed of 105 mph. 

The helicopter is powered by an 8-cylinder super- 
charged Lycoming SO-580-A1B engine of 400 hp, 
which is cooled by a Doman-developed exhaust 
ejector system. The main cabin is located directly 
under the aircraft’s center of gravity; this permits a 
maximum variation of payloads with minimum effect 
on the helicopter’s balance. 

The LZ5-2 has a gross weight of 5,200 pounds, and 
can normally carry a payload of 1,813 pounds. 
Stripped of the covering on its 38-foot fuselage, it 
can carry up to 3,250 pounds. Accordion-type doors 
facilitate the loading of bulky cargo. As a passenger 
craft, the LZ5-2 carries six persons plus pilot and 
co-pilot. 


coon SKIMMER 


Designed for safe, stable, economical operation by 
businessman or sportsman, the C-1 Skimmer am- 
phibian is powered by one Lycoming O-329-A2A en- 
gine of 150 hp, turning a 2-blade constant-speed Hart- 
zell propeller. ~— 

A 3-place plane with jump-seat room for two chil- 
dren, the Skimmer will travel a maximum of 566 
mijes (with a 45-minute reserve) at normal cruise 
speed of 115 mph. Maximum recommended cruise of 
122 mph reduces range to 513 miles. Low stall speed 
(50 mph) makes the Skimmer safe and flexible. 

Gross weight is 2,150 pounds, of which 725 pounds 
is useful load. Fuel capacity is 40 gallons. Service 
ceiling is 14,000 feet. Safety features pointed out by 
the manufacturer: 80 per cent of wingspan is slotted 
flaps for optimum climb and glide control; all metal 
construction; wide-base retractable tricycle gear for 
improved ground handling; engine mount stressed for 
a load of 20G; 5-compartment hull. 

Price is about $16,000. 
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AEROCAR 


First completely roadable aircraft ever to receive 
CAA certification, Aerocar, “the flying automobile,” 
converts from plane to car in four minutes without 
the need for special tools or extra equipment. 

Driven by a single Model O-320 143-hp Lycoming 
engine, it cruises at a speed of 100 mph, with a 
maximum speed of over 110 mph and a cruising 
range exceeding 300 miles. The craft comes with 
built-in wheels, which retract into the wing leading 
edge during flight. After flight, the wings and tail 
fold intoa compact unit which may be towed by the 
car as a 15-foot trailer. 

Aerocar measures 21 feet, 6 inches long and has a 
wing span of 34 feet; the car is 10 feet, 4 inches 
long. With a gross flying weight of 1,900 pounds, 
Aerocar carries a useful load of 550 pounds and 
baggage weight of 60 pounds. 

At present, the production of Aerocars is limited 
to demonstration aircraft, and orders are taken on a 
custom basis from selected buyers. 
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Research Behind Aviation Fuels And Oil 


iF the early days of aviation, airplanes 
had to take pot luck with automo- 
biles in so far as their fuel and lubri- 
cation was concerned. It wasn’t until 
World War I that the U.S. Army be- 
came seriously interested and intensive 
research began in cooperation with the 
oil industry and airplane engine manu- 
facturers. In 1918 the military services 
set up specifications for a suitable avia- 
tion gasoline that definitely differen- 
tiated it from motor fuel. 

During the war, also, for the first 

time petroleum lubricants were de- 
veloped for airplane engines and be- 
gan to supplant castor oil. 
» At the flying fields in America, after 
the United States had enterd the war 
in 1917, few flying oils were alike. 
Most were castor oil combined with 
mineral oil. Some were too light, and 
were consumed too quickly. Some were 
too heavy, and caused piston seizing. 
No engine was expected to operate 
more than ten hours without a “top 
overhaul”—grinding valves, carbon re- 
moval and the like. Castor oil was 
scarcely a satisfactory engine lubri- 
cant but it was the best available. 

The Government was launching its 
program for building Liberty aero en- 
gines on a mass production basis. It 
must have oil to lubricate the machines. 
Castor oil, which had hitherto only 
enjoyed a doubtful fame of being the 
most-hated medicine of helpless child- 
hood, suddenly commanded a premium 
in industry. The War Department spon- 
sored a drive for intensive cultivation 
of the castor bean. 

As industry, coupled with science. 
started the perfecting of practical flying 
machines, so it did in the matter of 
lubricating oils. Aviation engineers 
made tests of planes in “wind tunnels,” 
and petroleum engineers made tests of 
petroleum lubricating oils under oper- 
ating conditions. These tests were 
unified under Government military de- 
partments. In oil company and Govern- 
ment laboratories, engines were run at 
full power, each using a different oil, 
and data was compiled on the delivered 
brake-horsepower, bearing temperature, 
fuel consumption. Engines were ex- 
amined after each run, and were photo- 
graphed to note wear and cleanliness. 

Selection and processing of the oils 
at refineries underwent necessary 
changes. In a few months, specifica- 
tions were written covering all oils that 
gave best performance. All refineries 
equipped to do so supplied these oils, 
which were exclusively petroleum oils. 
When Liberty engines were ready to be 
shipped overseas in April, 1918, there 
were petroleum lubricating oils that 
would serve their needs. Patriotic cas- 
tor-bean growers were told to desist. 

With Liberty aero oils, airplanes 
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by Leonard M. Fanning 


Author of “The Rise of American Oil.” 


could be flown longer without overhaul. 
The safety factor was tremendously 
increased. There was no wearing out of 
the oil, and reclamation and re-use 
were possible. Moreover, assured of oils 
that would meet such specifications, 
engine manufacturers could standard- 
ize shop practices in producing the 
engines. 

The American Petroleum Institute 
was organized after the war and im- 
mediately inaugurated the cooperative 
program with the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
and automobile manufacturers which 
has played so important a part in syn- 
chronizing and harmonizing technical 
development of the respective indus- 
tries to the benefit of the users. Much 
of this research had to do with recog- 
nition of antiknock value and the de- 
velopment of suitable rating methods 
to determine it. 

The important researches that grew 
out of the war continued unabated. 
The Army Air Corps in 1928 studied 
the possibility of developing substan- 
tially increased power without increas- 
ing the size of the aviation engine. 
How? If only a standardized fuel of 
high anti-knock value could be made 
and supplied! Oil technologists and 
refiners were called in. Specifications 
were drawn up. Refiners went to work 
and, by selection of crude oil, by crack- 
ing and the use of tetraethyl lead, sup- 
plied the Air Corps’ demands. They 
made an anti-knock gasoline of about 
87 octane number. With it the engine 
developed a third more horsepower per 
cubic inch of displacement than it 
formerly could. This meant increased 
power, improved flying speed, take-off 
and climb. This fuel made outstanding 
the performance of United States mili- 
tary planes. 

Refiners extended their program to 
make high-octane gasoline available to 
commercial fliers. Within a few years, 
a standardized anti-knock quality fuel 
was sold in classifications ranging 
from 73 to 87 octane number. 

Spurred to even greater results in 
this direction, refiners developed for 
the United States Army Air Corps in 
1934 a fuel of 100 octane number. The 
engine’s size remained the same, but 
its power output was increased 15 to 30 
per cent. This fuel was used in all 
service tests and soon was to be used 
by all military planes, with commer- 
cial airlines to be supplied in due 
course, 

When the Second World War started, 
American oil companies began to work 
frantically to bridge the gap between 
small-scale production of 100-octane 
gasoline and manufacture on a large- 
scale basis through the catalytic crack- 
ing and other processes. The fundamen- 
tals of making 100-octane were estab- 


lished: First, use of the best base stock 
a refinery could produce; then, the 
addition of about an equal volume of 
some complex blending agent, such as 
iso-octane; and, finally, the addition of 
tetra-ethyl lead. The question was how 
to develop means of manufacturing - 
each component on a large scale. 
Simultaneously several new and in- 
genious sources of blending agents 
were perfected. The first was the syn- 
thesis of iso-octane from isobutylene 
and normal butylene. Much more im- 
portant from the standpoint of volume 


_was the use of alkylate as a blending 


agent to supplement iso-octane. Alkyl- 
ate was made by combining butylenes, 
which are by-products of the thermal 
and catalytic cracker, with isobutane. 
Still other blending agents that were 
used included: cumene, a _ product 
manufactured from benzol and _ petro- 
leum gases, credited with increasing 
100-octane production 22.8 per cent; 
toluene, the same liquid that forms the 
basic ingredient for TNT; and hydro- 
codimer, another liquid petroleum 
product. 

The supply of base stock could be 
increased by the production of a syn- 
thetic stock of hydrogenation, which, 
ironically enough, was based on a Ger- 
man process, discovered during the 
First World War, of making gasoline 
out of coal. It served the United States 
well in the Second World War. But it 
remained for catalytic cracking to de- 
velop into the greatest single source 
for base stock. 

Production of 100-octane gasoline 
had been achieved only in small peace- 
time commercial quantities before the 
Second World War. In 1940 the war 
turned sharply in our direction. Den- 
mark, Norway, the Low Countries, and 
France collapsed with frightening ra- 
pidity. The arming of our air forces and 
army and a two-ocean navy became a 
race against the clock. By the time the 
indominable flyers of the RAF went up 
in their Spitfires against the attacking 
Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain, 
American 100-octane aviation gasoline 
could help them save the day. After 
Pearl Harbor and our inauguration of a 
great plane production program, the 
need was for 100-octane gasoline in 
unbelievable quantity. 

One of the bottlenecks to large-scale 
production, however, was the inherent 
catalyst operation. The catalyst was a 
claylike solid which had to be brought 
into contact with the vaporized oil dur- — 
ing the cracking reaction. It could be 
used almost indefinitely, but the crack- 
ing reaction coated its surface with 
coke and thus made it inactive. Peri- 
odically its surface had to be cleaned, 
and this process was a time-killer and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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51X-2 VHF Communication Receiver 


The 51X-2 provides 880 crystal con- 
trolled channels with 50 ke spacing 
between 108.0 and 151.95 mc. Modu- 
larized construction. Also provides 
maximum VOR and Localizer instru- 
mentation when used with the 344B-1 
instrumentation unit. Cased in short 
¥. ATR weighing ten pounds. Optional 
power requirements are 2 watts at 
27.5V DC, and 25 watts at 115SV AC 
400 cps or 27.5V DC. Self-contained 
power supply. 


51Z-2 Marker Beacon Receiver 


The 51Z-2 provides aural and visual in- 
dication of passage over a 75 mec 
marker beacon. Crystal controlled with 
transistor switches. Available in either 
single of three lamp configuration. HI- 
LO sensitivity controlled remotely. 
Modularized, contains only five tubes. 
Optional power supplies. ./%4 short ATR. 
Weight: 3 lamp unit, 4.5 lbs.; 1 lamp 
unit, 3.8 lbs. Power (excl. lamp drain): 
approximately 15 watts (three lamp 
unit) — 115V AC or 27.5 DC. 


51Y-1/51Y-2 ADF Receiver 


These receivers provide automatic or 
manual DF, AM, CW or range recep- 
tion. Continuous electrical tuning from 
90 to 1800-ke utilizing a digital indi- 
cator. Only 11 tubes. Sharp and broad 
bandwidth selector. Receiver weight 17 
Ibs. SIY-1 % ATR; SIY-2 %4 short 
ATR. Power requirements are 15W at 
27.5V DC and 35W at 115V 400 cps, 
in addition to 32W at 115V 400 cps, or 
27.5V DC. Two integral power supplies 
available. Sealed or unsealed loops. 


17L-7 VHF Communication Transmitter 


The 17L-7 is a companion unit to the 
51X-2. It provides 680 crystal con- 
trolled channels with 50 kc spacing. 
Frequency range 118.0 to 151.95 me. 
Employs only 38 crystals. Maximum 
frequency change time, four seconds. 
Power output 25 watts. Weight: 14 
pounds including integral power supply. 
Power requirement: 180W max. 27.5 
DC-AC supply also available. Short % 
ATR case. 


17L-8 VHF Communication Transmitter 


The 17L-8 is a 3 watt VHF transmitter 
in a 3” diameter case 8-11/16” long 
for mounting on instrument panel. 90 
consecutive 100 kc channels from 118.0 
to 126.9 mc — crystal-controlled and 
weighs only five pounds including modu- 
lator-power supply which is separate 
unit — 7 x 3-15/16 x 3-9/16 — may 
be mounted anywhere. Transistorized 
modulator for 90% modulation with 
carbon mike. For 27.5V DC. Com- 
panion receiver available soon. 


51V-3 Glideslope Receiver 


The 51V-3 provides 20 crystal con- 
trolled. channels between 329.3 and 
335.0 mc incorporating motor driven 
crystal switches for high reliability. 
With Collins 51R Navigation Receiver 
fulfills all ILS glideslope and localizer 
requirements. Includes power supply for 
which there are three optional arrange- 
ments with average demand at 25 VA 
or less; approximately 25 watts DC 
additional required during channel 
change. Weighs 6.4 pounds, short %4 
ATR case. 


FD-104 Integrated Flight System 


Collins has been active in Integrated 
Flight System development since 1948. 
Production versions of the IFS are in 
use in many aircraft types and in 
scheduled airline service. The Inte- 
grated Flight System presents basic 
attitude, navigation situation and steer- 
ing information to the pilot. Two in- 
struments provide a “forward view” 
presentation, on the Approach Horizon, 
and a “plan view” on the Course Indi- 
cator. Both displays are of the pictorial 
type, combining the available data in 
an unambiguous manner. 


New circuit designs employ reliable 
magnetic amplifiers and transistors — 
no vacuum tubes are required. Power 
consumption and equipment tempera- 
ture rise are reduced. Modularized 
throughout. 


The latest Flight Director System in- 
corporates easy-to-read 3” panel instru- 
ments and a % short ATR case for the 
steering computor. Weight 30.6 pounds. 
Power requirement: 100 VA start, 50 


VA run (115 400 cps 1 § plus 28V DC). 
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GARRETT CORPORATION'S AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


A DC-3 MODIFICATION job that no one else would tackle for J. C. Garrett was the first 
step in his turning a six-man maintenance crew into what is now the AiResearch Division. 
Today 300 persons working in three hangars service all types of aircraft and offer such 
engineering services as aircraft stress analysis, structure design, weight analysis, interior 
styling and design, power-plant modifications, acoustics research and furniture and equip- 
ment design. 

Its Maximizer Kit will step a DC-3 up 20 m.p.h. without a horsepower increase, or give 
the equivalent in economy operation. When Los Angeles Airways added passenger service, 
AiResearch converted the interiors of their S-55 Sikorsky helicopter fleet. A year ago, on its 
10th anniversary, the division moved into a $600,000 layout at L.A. International Airport. 
Tt includes a hangar with four bays, each big enough for a four-engine airliner, and ad- 
ministration building. Behind them is a stripping and wash rack. The facility is the only 
CAA-approved repair and overhaul base for private planes at L.A. International. 

' The Company has put executive interiors into aircraft for such customers as Douglas Air- 
oe Jacqueline Cochran, General Electric, Sears Roebuck, USAF, Continental Oil and 
exaco. 


L. B. SMITH AIRCRAFT CORP.—Miami, Fla. 


abi $Y 


ALL HANDS at L. B. Smith are deftly trained and thoroughly experienced, and available 
in force to supply corporate aircraft needs, from an engine check to a major conversion 
Pictured ds a recent example of their work, the “Tropicana” DC-3. Smith boasts extensive, 
alj-inclusive engineering facilities, expert wiring, hand-made cabinet work hand-fashioned 
non-standard parts, expert instrumentation, all phases of engine maintenance and paint jobs 

Following the rule “Do it best!”, Smith’s technicians have built for the Compan a 
reputation for specialized know-how and a strong sense of responsibility and integrity whieh: 
has drawn business from all parts of the country. Teamwork at Smith has resulted in a 
successful facility operation, including aircraft sales, financing and leasing; specializing in 
C-46, C-54, DC-3 and Lodestar aircraft and parts. Smith is the Aero Commander distributor 
oe Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Cuba and the Bahamas. An extensive engineering staff pro- 
GN elie planning and designing of aircraft conversion, as well as installation of 


Instrument repair and sales are handled by L. B ith’ i ivisi 
nt r y L. B. Smith’s Aerosmith 
cated at Miami’s International Airport. nielens ee 
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FIXED BASE 
The Backbone 


Every structure must have its strength 
members. In Homo Sapiens, the back- 
bone comprises the structural blocks 
that insure strength, coordination and 
agility. Through the backbone flow the 
nerves which branch to all parts of the 
body. 

Civil Aviation also has a backbone; 
a strengthening coordinate to which all 
of Civil Aviation is sensitive and upon 
which it is very dependent. 

Fixed Base operators are the struc- 
‘tural blocks that make up the backbone 
of Civil Aviation. Through these opera- 
tors are obtainable the myriad parts, 
accessories, materials and supplies used 
by aircraft owners. Tools, know-how 
and experienced and skilled workmen 
stand ready to serve an industry. Fuel, 
lubricants and wash jobs are uncom- 
plicated but essential services which 
Fixed Base Operators supply. Compli- 
cated electronic and radio installations, 
engine overhauls, periodic inspections, 
sheet metal work, hydraulics, even ex- 


tensive modifications, involve much 
more technical capabilities. 
e e se. ee . e * e e ee 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT SERVICE, INC. 
Dallas, Texas 


Organized in 1945, Executive Aircraft 
specializes in the overhaul, modification, 
maintenance and modernization of business 
aircraft fleets—particulary DC-3s and Lock- 
heed Lodestars. 

The facilities at Garland airport consist 
of 50,000 square feet of hangar and shop 
working area. An electronics division for 
installation of radar, radio and other navi- 
gation equipment was opened in 1955. In- 
stallations on executive planes include the 
latest in engineering developments such as 
picture windows, birdproof windshields, 
short exhaust stacks, geared rubber tabs 
and wheel doors. The firm is currently 
working on a Lodestar with an enlarged 
cockpit that is expected to be a unique 
design in the field. 

Eighteen per cent of the employees have 
been with the company over 10 years; 32 
per cent from 5 to 10 years. Lewis V. 
Emery is president; Kenneth S. Schu- 
macher, vice-president and general manager. 


TIMMINS AVIATION LIMITED 


Montreal, Quebec 


Beech Aircraft and Dallas Airmotive 
Limited have appointed TAL as their dis- 
tributors in Canada. Recent work at the 
TAL hangars at Montreal airport includes 
an 8,000-hour overhaul and executive in- 
terior conversion on the Goodyear DC-3 
and rebuilding and overhaul of the Miron 
and Freres Ltee., Canso. 
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OPERATIONS 
of Civil Aviation 


These are only a few of the things 
the Fixed Base Operator stands ready 
to do for Civil Aircraft owners. His 
investment is often very considerable; 
his overhead is fixed and often high, 
yet he is without assurance from month 
to month as to just how much business 
he may do. And when he has a job to 
do, more often than otherwise it is a 
job that the owner of the aircraft wants 
finished day before yesterday. 

Failure to have sufficient lead time 
notice causes him many headaches and 
offsets his ability to plan the job, to 
order parts and supplies ahead, to 
schedule his work efficiently. 

Despite these handicaps, he services 
60,000 airplanes and produces an en- 
viable record in service and in safety. 

The vital strength, coordination and 
agility of the great American fleet of 
Civil Airplanes, are in no small part 
due to the backbone on which we all 
depend—The Fixed Base Operator. He; 
not only deserves our praise, he de-' 
serves our continued good will and our 
increasing patronage. 


HOWARD AERO, INC. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Besides manufacturing the Super Ven- 
tura, Howard Aero offers complete execu- 
tive services as well as conversion on all 
types of conventional aircraft and helicop- 
ters. Since the delivery of its first Super 
Ventura to Copano Oil Co. of Victoria, Tex., 
in May 1956, 22 of the planes have been 
sold to such companies as Ohio Oil, Gulf, 
Standard of Indiana, National Steel and 
Firestone. 

President D. U. Howard believes that 
$5,286,000 in 1956 sales makes the com- 
pany the world’s largest in dollar volume 
devoted exclusively to executive aircraft. 
Firm commitments for the Ventura in 1957 
total $4,575,000. 

Now employing 600 persons, Howard 
Aero began in March 1947 with one em- 
ployee. Factory, shop and hangar space 
has since grown to 100,000 square feet; 
offices to 10,000, and warehouse to 15,000 
at International Airport. 


STEWARD-DAVIS, INC. 
Gardena, Calif. 


Incorporated in 1946, Steward-Davis be- 
gan supplying commercial overhauls to busi- 
ness aircraft three years later. In 1950, 
S-D made the first commercial installation 
of the R-1830-94 Pratt & Whitney. Six 
years later the company developed a jet- 
powered auxiliary power package for 
civilian use. Installed on a Fairchild C-82, 
its prototype, the JET-PAK 3200, was suc- 
cessfully tested Feb. 10, 1957. 
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SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY—Dallas, Texas 


PART OF ITS $4 MILLION construction program, SAC’s $250,000 Love Field terminal is 
scheduled to open in October. Features of the building are frosted walnut paneling, air 
conditioning, terrazzo floors, recessed lighting and a private room for flying executives to 
confer and give radio, TV and newspaper interviews. Elsewhere on the 35-acre site, which 
is leased from the city of Dallas, four extra hangars are abuilding and slated for occupancy 
early next year. Completion of the program is expected in early summer of 1958. 

A six-man operation when founded in 1932, the company now employs 800 and last year 
opened branches in Denver and Kansas City, Kan. Of the $12 million gross sales antici- 
pated during the next fiscal year, business aviation is expected to maintain its dollar-volume 
edge. As the only commercial jet engine overhaul facility, under contract with the armed 
forces, SAC is prepared for jet power in business flying. Meantime, the engine overhaul 
plant continues to rework piston power for business aircraft and supply Beech Aircraft 
with the R-985 Wasp Juniors used on its new-production planes. 

Novel aspect of SAC’s busy construction program is the Plane-O-Tel, an airplane storage 
hangar, 400 by 80 feet, reminiscent of the highway motel. 


ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP.—Wilmington, Del. 


THIRTY YEARS have found Atlantic Aviation, world’s largest Beechcraft distributor, 
mushrooming from a small sod airport and wooden hangar to a $714 million volume-system 
of fixed base operations serving the east coast from Maine to Virginia. Atlantic’s major 
facilities for business aviation, handling everything from Cubs to DC-3’s, are located at 
Teterboro, Philadelphia International and New Castle County (Del.) airports. Additional, 
complete facilities on a smaller scale are located at Boston, Lynchburg, Va., and duPont 
Airport. Traffic through these bases last year was estimated at 125,000 aircraft. 

Self-styled “the east’s complete business aviation service,” Atlantic also handles Piper 
sales and offers consultant services. With five inventories to draw from, Atlantic represents 
one of the largest dealer-distributorships in the industry for aircraft and associated parts 
and supplies. Atlantic’s major growth occurred in the last ten years, when the Company 
yes and consolidated its facilities under single management at New Castle County 

irport. 

Top-management guiding the Company is Stewart E. Poole, president; Stewart M. Ayton, 
vice-president; and W. E. Richards, vice-president (see photo, right to left). 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION—Burbank, Calif. 


FOUNDED IN 1928, PAC is the oldest and largest privately-owned aircraft maintenance 
company in the U.S. Base of operation for more than 100 private and business aircraft, 
Burbank’s “One-Stop Service” offers modification, maintenance and overhaul of aircraft, 
including airframes, engines, accessories and propellers. Last year, various C-47 parts, none 
from the same plane, were assembled in 44 months into an executive DC-3. a8 
PAC’s authorized dealers throughout the West supplement its Aviation Products Division 
branches in Burbank, Oakland, Seattle, Denver and Kansas City, Kan., and are ready with 
replacement parts in emergencies. This division provides complete instrument overhaul at 
Oakland and accessory and component overhaul in Seattle. Net profit for the first six- 
months period of 1957 was $443,548, more than a 20 percent increase over the correspond- 
ing 1956 period, according to unaudited figures released by John W. Myers, president. — 
Biggest recent move in PAC’s build-up was its acquisition of Lear Aircraft Engineering 
Division, renamed PacAero Engineering Corp. The new subsidiary added 32 engineers to 
PAC’s roster. Service facilities of PAC have gained such a reputation for performance that 
corporate aircraft come from as far away as Pittsburgh and New York, year after year. 


READING AVIATION SERVICE—Reading, Pa. 


DURING HALF of its 16 years, Reading Aviation Service has conducted an annual main- 
tenance and operations meeting regarded as one of the largest and most informative gather- 
ings in the country for aircraft owners and pilots. The one-day session consists of a serics 
of lectures on safety, operations and maintenance techniques and developments, demonstra- 
tions and exhibits of the latest aviation equipment, and a contest for the Reading Aviation 
aircraft awards. 

Aircraft ranging from light, single-engine planes to DC-3s are judged in each class on 
four points: appearance—exterior and interior—arrangement of equipment for satisfactory 
operation, and the best all-around aircraft. This year’s meeting also featured an “antique” 
plane contest with awards for the oldest, best-restored and flyable planes. 

As pioneers in the installation of airborne radio, radar and automatic flight equipment 
RAS has to date installed 25 radar systems and 75 automatic pilots in executive aircraft. 
Although maintenance of executive aircraft is the Company’s major activity, it also con- 


ducts a primary and instrument pilot training school in its hangars at the municipal air- 
port. 
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In the Business Hangar .. - 


mg EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT SERVICE, 
INC. Pilot Ed Armstrong had the DC-3 be- 
longing to S. W. Richardson of Fort Worth 
in to Executive Aircraft Service, Inc. for 
100-hour and periodic inspection, recover- 
ing of flight control surfaces, overhauling 
landing gear and miscellaneous repairs. 
[] The Douglas B-23 owned by Interna- 
tional Petroleum Corp. of Lima, Peru, has 
left Executive Aircraft Service, Inc. follow- 
ing completion of 1000-hour overhaul and 
relicense, installation of anti-icer system, 
200 amp generator system, firewall shut-off 
valves, Winslow Aerofilter, new instrument 
and electrical switch panels and Radome, 
and repainting of the exterior. W. M. Corry 
is the pilot and W. C. Bowman is mainte- 
nance chief. [] Executive Aircraft Service, 
Inc. has completed 100-hour inspection, re- 
license and miscellaneous repairs on Air 
Associates, Inc. of Dallas, Cessna 180 and 
‘on the DC-3 of The Dow Chemical Co., 
Freeport, Texas, whose pilot is Ted Mer- 
chant. [] Chief Pilot Russell Purchase had 
the DC-3 of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., in to Executive Aircraft Service, Inc. 
for major overhaul, engine change, modifi- 
cation of oil tanks and lines, and installa- 
tion of short exhaust stacks, Edison fire de- 
tectors, new electrical wiring system, 200 
amp generator system, Collins auto-pilot, 
Bendix radio and radar, Pan American 
landing gear doors, aileron gap closure and 
wing fillet kit, Airstair entrance door, large 
baggage door and new interior. [] 100-hour 
inspection and miscellaneous repairs have 
been completed by Executive Aircraft Serv- 
ice, Inc. on the Lockheed Lodestar operated 
by Gulf Oil Corporation, Fort Worth. Chief 
Pilot is Stein Lee. [] Left engine change 
and miscellaneous repairs were made by 
Executive Aircraft Service Inc. on the E. W. 
Brown, Jr., DC-3 from Orange, Texas. Pilots 
are R. F. (Wimpy) Neel and Ben Duhon. 
F. L. (Doc) Copeland, pilot, and Paul 
Spender, mechanic, had the Houston-based 
Lockheed Lodestar of P. R. Rutherford in 
to Executive Aircraft Service, Inc. for mis- 
cellaneous repairs. 


( Tenneseee Eastman’s DC-3 was brought 
to Executive Aircraft Service, Inc., re- 
cently by pilots Leo Boyd and Ralph 
Bailey. A periodic inspection, installation 
of new carpet and headlining, and mis- 
cellaneous repairs were performed. [] Mis- 
cellaneous repairs were done on Union 
Chemical and Material’s DC-3—Charlie 
Bolton, pilot. [] Both of S. W. Richard- 
son’s DC-3’s were brought to Fort Worth 
to Exec. for repairs and periodic inspec- 
tions, by pilots Ed Armstrong and Jim 
Smith. [] Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. has its 
Dallas-based DC-3 in for sundry repairs. 
Don Beeler is chief pilot. 


The Norman Larson Co.’s PlaneServ- 
ice, Van Nuys, has just completed speed 
cowl modification on Gene Autry’s D-18 
Beechcraft piloted by Herb Green. [] Dr. 
John F. Roberts brought his Bonanza in for 
T-3 Tactair Auto Pilot installation. 100-hour 
inspection was ordered by Pilot Bill Deese 
for Southern Tank Lines Bonanza. [] Dr. 
Bartlett C. Shackford flew in with his 
Bonanza for a T-3 Tactair Auto Pilot in- 
stallation. 
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Featherweight 
Champ! 


ARC’s ADF weighs less than 20 lbs! 


Why carry dead weight? Why excess bulk? 


This Automatic Direction Finder offers accuracy and 
reliability proved in more than two years of testing — yet 
the entire 5-unit system weighs only 19.7 pounds. Now 
you can have a DUAL installation where required — at a 
weight saving of 80 pounds or more. 


The ADF still is the world’s Number One navigational 
aid, usable on an estimated 60,000 radio stations. Now 
you can have ADF featuring ARC standards of 
performance and reliability. This system incorporates 
hermetic sealing of critical components such as the 
entire loop assembly. It also has other mechanical 
features designed and tested for dependability under 
today’s higher speeds and more exacting operational 
and environmental conditions. 


The Type 21 ADF covers all frequencies from 
190 ke to 1750 kc. It requires less power — 
only 2.8 amps at 27.5 volts dc input. Extremely 
low drag of the loop is an outstanding feature. 
Housing extends only 2 inches from the skin 
of the aircraft. 


Now make room for more payload and 
other equipment. Fly with ARC- 
reliability, less weight, less space, less 
drag. Ask your dealer for 
complete details. 


TYPE 21 ADF WEIGHS ONLY 19.7 POUNDS 
Component Units Weights: Receiver, 6.8 Ibs.; 
Loop, 4.3 Ibs.; Loop Housing, 0.5 Ibs.; 

Control Unit, 1.6 Ibs.; Indicator, 1.3 Ibs.; 

Power Unit, 5.2 Ibs.; 

CAA Type Certificated 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 
Aircraft Radio Corporation BoonrTon, NEW JERSEY 


Ornni/ILS Receivers * Course Directors * UHF and VHF Receivers and Transmitters 

LF Receivers and Loop Direction Finders * 10-Channel Isolation Amplifiers « 8-Watt 

Audio Amplifiers * Interphone Amplifiers « Omnirange Signal Generators and Standard 
Course Checkers * 900-2100 Mc Signal Generators 
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EMBRY-RIDDLE AERO. INST. Miami, Fla. 


LOCATED WHERE contact flying is the rule 97 per cent of the time, Embry-Riddle op- 
erates one of the largest private flying training centers in the country. Based at Tamiami 
Airport, just west of Miami, training is conducted with 35 single and multi-engine aircraft 


of all types. 


Major course offered is “Business Pilot,” taught in conjunction with the U. of Miami. 
The course is designed to offer the best possible background in ‘minimum time in a wide 
range of technical aviation subjects. No private pilot training is offered, since E-B’s courses 
are designed “to enable the student to become gainfully employed in his chosen field im- 


mediately after completion of the course.” 


The two-year Business Pilot course provides training for commercial pilot tickets and 
instrument and multi-engine ratings. Graduates are qualified as pilots of corporate aircraft 
and/or the general fields of commercial flying and aviation management. University credits 


apply toward the BBA degree. 


Also offered is a four-year course in Aviation Administration, in conjunction with the 
U. of Miami. E-B provides the flight and ground school training courses. 


FULL RANGE of aircraft services and conveniences for both crew and passengers is of- 
fered by Newark Air Service, who style their operation as 


ern New Jersey.” 


Located at the 2,300-acre Newark Airport, NAS offers an unlimited Class 3 and limited 
Class 4 CAA repair station facility whose services include welding, sheet metal, electrical 


and paint shops, as well as inspection. 


A 48,000-sq. ft. hangar can store aircraft u 
provides a conference room, lounge, weather 


and catering services. 


A wholly-owned subsidiary of Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co 
and night service, only 20 minutes by car from Ne 
pilot’s airport, offers a minimum of delay in circling and landing. On 
weather airports in the U.S., it is equipped with a new 7,000-foot ru 
advanced bi-directional instrument landing system and approach light 


at any commercial airport. 
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“Southern Hospitality in North- 


p to DC-6’s, For on-the-go executives, NAS 
reports, limousine arrangements, telephone 


». NAS offers day 
Newark Airport, a 
e of the finest all- 
nway and the most 
equipment available 


w York City proper. 


In the Business Hangar... 


@ Horton and Horton, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Ferrell Roberts, Tulsa, Aviation head of 
Pan American Petroleum (formerly Stano- 
lind) chose cleanable white vinyl “dam- 
ask” headlining, beige “bark” vinyl side- 
walls, for their third H & H Douglas A-26 
interior. [| Bill McDavid, Houston, has an- 
other Aero Commander 520 now sparkling 
new with an H & H “Gold Crest” interior 
using white nlyon, red top-grain leather, 
gold swirl vinyl sidewalls. 1] Joel Harper, 
Dallas securities dealer, chose turquoise for 
his second “World’s Most Beautiful How- 
ard” by H & H; also sports red and black 
tweed in his Swift, and will return again 
next month with his Douglas A-26 for a 
complete custom interior. [] Joe Hamlin, 
pilot for Marshall Young brought his third 
D-18 to Horton & Horton, this time sea- 
foam green and beige is the color scheme. 
C] Another H & H service; interior sham- 
pooing; renewed two 1956 H & H interiors. 
Luke Allen, pilot for V. F. Neuhaus 
brought his D-18 and John Loftin flew-in 
the Western Co., Dove. Both ordered mono- 
grammed headrest covers, napkins. [] Sam 
Jennings, Western Cottonoil, Abilene’ re- 
turned to H & H, this time for carpet pro- 
tectors, monogrammed napkins, cards, and 
matches for his Super E-18. [] Don Mc- 
Donald, chief pilot, Burrough’s Corporation, 
Detroit, visited H & H; had grills installed 
in his DeHavilland Dove doors, ordered 
monogrammed maslin towels, and napkins 
for his 1956 Horton & Horton interior. [] 
Repeat customer Johnny Hamp brought Mr. 
J. W. Allison’s Grumman Goose from Hous- 


ton for complete Horton treatment prior to 
an Alaska flight. 


@ American Airmotive’s president 
Charles E. Lewis, has broken ground for 
a $2-million full-cantilever hangar to be 
completed this year. [] First installation in 
an exec aircraft of a Collins DF-201 ADF 
was made by Amairco on H. S. Vander- 
bilt’s Learstar—Bill Faulds, pilot. A cus- 
tom radio panel modification was made to 
incorporate the DF-201 control head. 1 
Nat'l. Dairy Products Corp.’s DC-3 sports 
a new exterior paint job and newly-recovy- 
ered control surfaces, done by Amairco. 
Pilot Rip Strong and co-pilot Pete Helle- 
brant supervised this work. [] The Cappel- 
MacDonald Co.’s Lodestar has just had a 
100-hr. inspection, plus an engine change 
and installation of a 618-S Collins HF 
transceiver. Chief pilot Jack de Wolfe and 
pilot Jim Hondorf supervised the work. 
L] Trans-Caribbean Airways’ DC-4 is in 
Amairco’s hangar, in final stages of a 
10,000-hr. overhaul, complete with engine 
change, cabin interior rejuvenation, new 
exterior paint job and installation of a 
618-S Collins HF transceiver. Charles 
Sudarno is supervising. 


@ Howard Aero Mfg. Div., San Antonio, 
has sold its 22nd Super Ventura to Cluett 
Peabody, Inc., New York; Super-V, sched- 
uled for delivery in Jan., will cruise at 300 
mph, have 2000 mi. range, will be fully 
equipped with Sperry A-12 auto pilot, 
Collins Comm. and nav. equipment, Bendix 
ADF, P&W R-2800 Am-10 engines, Sperry 
C-4 compass system, Narco DME, Bendix 
Radar and Transvaal HF Radio. Howard 
Aero will gross $8 million in sales this year. 
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In the Business Hangar 


B Remmert-Werner, Inc. Skip Wittner 
brought Kewanee Oil Company’s DC-3 to 
Remmert-Werner Inc. in St. Louis for an 
aileron change. [] Gardner Denver E18 
Beech had an engine change and 100-hour 
inspection at Remmert-Werner St. Louis. 
John Belmeyer is pilot. [1] The Coca-Cola 
Company’s DC-3 was brought by Ralph 
Whitworth, pilot, into St. Louis for an en- 
gine change and 100-hour inspection. [J 
Nationwide Insurance Co. DC-3 was at 
Remmert-Werner Inc., in St. Louis for in- 
stallation of the Remmert-Werner light- 
weight landing gear doors and a paint job. 
O B. W. Sandberg brought Greenlee 
Brothers DC-3 to Remmert-Werner for 100- 
hour inspection and relicense. [] R. B. 
Potashnick Lodestar came to Remmert- 
Werner Inc. in St. Louis for wing re- 
moval and installation of ARC 15 omni. [J 
The Westinghouse Electric Company Lode- 
star was brought to Remmert-Werner St. 
Louis for double engine change. Bud Little 
is pilot. [] Texas Gas and Transmission 
hand a 100-hour inspection and annual re- 
license at Remmert-Werner, Inc. St. Louis. 
T] Robert Veller brought the Super Service 
Motor Freight D18S in to Remmert-Werner 
in St. Louis for an engine change. [] Fal- 
staff Brewing Corporation’s DC-3 has a new 
exterior paint scheme, done by Remmert- 
Werner in St. Louis. Hank Haddock is 
chief pilot. [] Canada Packers Lodestar 
to R-W for installation of Super-92 en- 
gines. [] Ralph Piper had the Monsanto 
Chemical DC-3 in for an engine change. [] 
Warren Larson brought in the Riss & Co. 
Super DC-3 for double engine change. [] 
Bendix RDR-1 radar, Sperry H6 horizon 
and Collins 51V-2 receiver installed in the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford DC-3, Tracy Service, 
Chief Pilot. [] A new interior for DC-3 
operated by Owens-Ill. Glass Co., Dick 
Riggs, Pilot. 

Ralph Cuthbertson, av. director for NBAA 
member J. P. Stevens & Co., chose cocoa 
beige, green and copper fabrics with 
frosted walnut Formica for the interior of 
their N.Y.-based D18. 


@ Potter Aircraft Service, Inc. recently 
returned to service the Home Oil Co.’s 
Lodestar based in Calgary, Can. Inspection 
included landing gear overhaul, wing re- 
moval and X-ray of wing attach. bands. 
Chief pilot was Don Douglas. [] Signal 
Oil DC-3 in for 100-hour inspection and in- 
stallation of late type Madsen Strobe 
Lights. Chief pilot was Orlin Sorenson and 
co-pilot Roy Nielson. [] Utex Exploration 
Lodestar flown in to Potter Aircraft Service 
for stabilizer, angle of incidence change, 
installation of fiberglass saddleback, paint 
modification and routine maintenance. Chief 
pilot was R. Kaiser and co-pilot D. Daum. 


H@ Northwest Aero Co. Kimberly-Clark 
plane received complete overhaul of con- 
trol system, landing gear system and 
cowling. [] Minneapolis Star and Trib’s 
DC-3 received Sperry integrated system in- 
stallation, engine change and 100-hr. in- 
spection. Bud Mitchell and Wayne Hinder- 
acher are the pilots. [] Monthly mainte- 
nance completed on Minn. Mining & Mfg. 
Co.’s fleet, at NAC’s St. Paul operation. 
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THE LARGEST service station in the country catering exclusively to business aircraft, 
Remmert-Werner covers all phases from light maintenance to complete rebuilding of air- 
frames, engines, radios, etc., and carries about $1 million worth of current active parts for 
principal aircraft, engine and equipment manufacturers. 

Main offices are at Lambert Field, St. Louis; similar shop facilities are at Express Air- 
port, Toledo, and Pompano Beach Airport, Florida. Each facility always has at least one 
DC-3-C-47 in work because of its great popularity as an executive transport. R-W’s principal 
product is the Super-92 DC-3, a 215-mph executive conversion. More than 100 executive 
DC-3’s in the States are from Remmert-Werner; many more are in service overseas and in 
Latin America. Super-92 engines add about 20 mph to the DC-3-C-47 design. Other refine- 
ments include lightweight wheel-well doors, auxiliary tanks, picture windows, radomes and 
wave guides. The Custom 18 Twin Beechcraft, with enlarged, modernized cabin and large 
windows, is another Remmert-Werner design. 

Besides refurbishing for executive use, installations include instrument and weather fly- 
ing radio and electronic equipment. 


THE ADDITION of a ramp, flight line area and buildings at Van Nuys Airport has in- 
creased Grand Central’s Glendale facilities by 500,000 square feet. The property has access 
to an adjacent 6,000-foot runway which the city of Los Angeles plans.to extend by 2,000 
feet. The three buildings represent about 40,000 square feet of production space under 
cover, plus a concrete wash rack of 6,000 square feet. 

Prior to final moving of machinery and shop equipment to the new facilities in July, per- 
sonnel were engaged in the overhaul and repair of a C-47A. While buildings were being 
refurbished, services such as minor repairs, gasolene and oil sales and servicing, tie-down 
and storage were maintained. GCAC plans to provide services for the repair and overhaul 
of DC-3, A-26, B-25, Lockheed Lodestar, Convair 240 and all single-engine trainers. 

GCAC was started in 1929 by Maj. C. C. Moseley, WW I combat pilot and aviation 
pieneer who helped to train 26,000 WW II pilots and thousands of mechanics. By 1939, 
GCAC widened its scope to include maintenance, repair, overhauling and modification of 
aircraft and engines which are its stock in trade today. Pictured above are more than 50 
employees, whose ten years or more of service with GCAC qualify them for membership in 
“The Old Timers Club of Garnd Central Aircraft.” (Continued on page 71) 
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Inward opening, 


blow-out-proof door Baggage 


JETSTAR 


THE. LOCKHEED UTILITY JET TRANSPORT 


Fold-up steps ——~ 


ENTRY SECTION 


INBOARD PROFILE 


Heavy, safety glass windows Stabilizer adjust 
Hydrauli 


airconditioning systé 


40" seat spacing 
Reading light 


Ventilator water. 


Adjustable seats and armrests 

Clear vision window operated with one hand 
Forward mounted control column 

All controls completely shielded SSS 
Adjustable Rudder pedals 
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Sie oe , 


Antennae compartment 
Two large doors to electronic compartment / 


Antennae LS ae ee 


Forward retracting nose landing gear 


Oxygen mask and outlet 


PASSENGER SECTION 
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Anti-collision light 


Baggage 

Easy access to aft equipment and baggage compartment 
Large dive flap for rapid let-down 

Full size, completely appointed lavatory 

Landing gear hydraulically or gravity extended 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW LOCKHEED 


a 10-passenger utility jet transport with 


4 engines, designed to perform a variety of 


Jet Age military missions at low cost. 


Able to match the performance 
of large jet transports, but at a 
fraction of their costs, the new 
swept-wing Lockheed JETSTAR 
will cruise 500/550 mph at 
altitudes from 25,000 to 45,000 
feet—for ranges of 2,000 statute 
miles and more. 


Amazingly quiet (due to the aft 
fuselage mounting of engine jet 
pods) the JETSTAR is ideal for 
transition pilot training, heavy 
bomber crew training, and test- 
ing ground navigational aids. 
High-speed navigation training 
and gunnery practice, in-flight 
refueling indoctrination, and 
high-priority cargo carrying are 


——— iis 


additional vital uses for which 
the JETSTAR was designed. 


The JETSTAR carries a full com- 
plement of radio and navigation 
gear andis fully pressurized and 
air conditioned. 


Like all Lockheed aircraft, the 
JETSTAR embodies simplicity of 
structure and functional sys- 
tems—for high strength and re- 
liability. Easy to maintain, 
economical to operate, the 
JETSTAR carries on the 25-year 
tradition of Lockheed’s leader- 
ship in the design and manufac- 
ture of high-speed aircraft for 
the military, commerce and 
industry. 


LOCKHEED means leadership 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Georgia Division 


Marietta, Georgia 


Power for tomorrow's Business Aircraft 


-1830, R-2000, as well as making new -1340’s. In the light- 
twin field, Lycoming and Continental expect to be in busi- 
ness on conventional engines for a long time, although Con- 
tinental, at least, is investigating the light turbine field. 

In the new field of prop-jets, which seems to be only 
slightly more certain than the pure turbine for executive 
aircraft, Allison still looks like the major contender. Both 
tirement of the engines now powering both our single and from the conversion standpoint, and the original-design view, 
twin-engine business fleet is financially impractical. the successful application of the turbo-prop engine suggests 
of parts for repair, overhaul and rebuilding of that in the next 5-10 years, any executive aircraft flying other 


In the atmosphere of day-dreaming created by the tremen- 
dous publicity of the airlines (at least 1960 before anything 
like a fleet will be in operation! ), the continuing need for 
new and improved reciprocating engines has been ignored. 

Yet, it is to the field of our presently available conventional 
engine types that business aviation must look for their power- 
plants for the next 10-15 years. Obsolescence and early re- 


BUpPIY . AL ey 
these engines will be a continuing market. Pratt & Whitney, than reciprocating engines will be powered by developments 
through subsidiary companies, is still making parts for -985, of this engine or its competition, the Rolls Royce Dart. 


Allison, Napier and Rolls Royce engines will be discussed at the NBAA convention. 


Allison 501 DI13 


Produced as Power Package 501/606, 
this prop-jet engine comes equipped with 
Aeroproducts 606 turbo-propeller, full- 
feathering and synchro-phased. : 

One packaged nacelle is claimed by Alli- 
son to save the weight of 13 passengers and 
baggage, compared with current recipro- 
cating engine nacelles being used. = 

Currently applied to the On Mark Model 
450, Allison is studying application on the 
501D13 for the Convair 440 and 340. ; 


REASON PARISON 
ReaKSR : 


Napier ELAND 


Turboprop engine with 10-stage axial 
compressor, six combustion chambers and 
three-stage turbine is an 1,800-pound unit. 

Rated at 3,765 shp, the Eland adds 610 
pounds of thrust at 12,500 rpm, or 4,000 
equivalent horsepower. 

The Eland is one development in a series 
undertaken by Napier when the evolution 
of the gas turbine engine foreshadowed the 
obsolescence of the piston engine. 

Prototype was tested in the Convair 340. 


DART Rolls Royee 


The R.Da.6 propeller-turbine engine gives 
1,600 shp, plus 365 pounds of jet thrust for 
take-off. 

The Dart has proved reliable after more 
than a million hours of airline operation— 
its record better than for many piston en- 
gines. Since entering service, the approved 
overhaul cycle has been improved from 400 
hours to 1,050 hours. Some operators have 
run to 1,250 hours on trial. 

Application is the Viscount Executive. 


TISB Curtiss-Wright 


The “cool and quiet” Zephyr turbojet is 
the first jet engine developed exclusively 
for commercial airlines. 

Developed jointly by Curtiss-Wright of 
Wood-Ridge, N.J., and Bristol Aero-Engines 
Ltd. of England, under a long-term engi- 
neering agreement, the economical and ver- 
satile Zephyr, rated at 12,500 pounds of 
thrust, provides what Curtiss terms “quiet 
operation unmatched by any other jet en- 
gine. 
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NEW compass system 
for business aircraft 


weighs only... 


8 LBS 


»». about half the weight of 
comparable compass systems 


NOW .... General Electric offers you the first lightweight, 
low price business aircraft compass system with an electrically 
driven, panel-mounted gyroscope—similar in quality to the 
gyroscopes developed by General Electric for military use. 

General Electric’s business aircraft compass system weighs 
only 8 pounds. Yet you can buy this lightweight, highly accu- 
rate system for approximately half the price of other elec- 
trically driven compass systems now on the market. 

Like its military counterpart—the standard Navy G-2 
Compass System—the business compass system is a highly 
accurate heading reference system. Maximum error in heading 
accuracy never exceeds 2 degrees, and you are assured opera- 
tional stability at altitudes up to 40,000 feet. 

General Electric’s business compass system can be installed 
—with speed and ease—on any business aircraft that has an 
a-c power supply. If a-c power is not available on your air- 
craft, an easily installed inverter can supply the proper power. 
The business compass system operates on only 24 watts of 
115 volt—400 cycle, three-phase power. 

General Electric’s modern compass system will be displayed 
at your National Business Aircraft Association Forum in 
Denver, October 2, 3, and 4. Look for Booths 307 and 308. 

You can get 30-day delivery on General Electric’s business 
aircraft compass system by contacting your nearby sales 
outlet for the Wilcox Electric Company, Inc., distributor for 
the General Electric system. If you would like more informa- 
tion on this modern system before you place your order, write 
today to Section 586-14, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. Ask for Bulletin GEA-6712. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 


0-320 Lycoming 


150-hp, 4-cyl, horizontally-opposed air- 
cooled engine. Applications include the 
Piper Super Cub, Tri-Pacer, Apache; Co- 
lonial Skimmer. 


0-360 Lycoming 


180-hp, 4-cyl, horizontally-opposed engine 
with the highest hp rating in its class. 
Used in new Beech Badger and Piper Com- 
manche. 


T33 Lycoming 


825-shp, free power shaft turbine engine is 
currently flying in the Bell H-40 and Kaman 
HOK-1 helicopters. 


GO-480 Lycoming 


270 to 295-hp offered, 6-cyl, horizontally- 
opposed. Applications include Aero Com- 
mander 560 series; and the Beech Twin 
Bonanza. 


GSO0-4180 Lycoming 


340-hp, 6-cyl, supercharged engine. Appli- 
cations include the Helio Strato-Courier, 
the new Aero Commander 680S and Beech 
Bonanza. 
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AIRCRAFT 


ENGINES 


—<—<—————— 


Lycoming 


Housed in 214 million feet of floor 
space, Lycoming, a division of the Avco 
Manufacturing Corp. employs 9,000 
skilled workers to man 6,000 machine 
tools. 

The firm started operations in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., in 1908 as an automo- 
tive engine manufacturer. Through the 
years, these products were added: air- 
craft, marine and industrial engines; 
precision and volume machine parts; 
gray iron and aluminum castings; tank 
engines, fragmentation bombs and gas 
shells. In 1951, the firm acquired its 
present headquarters at Stratford. 
Conn. 

The Williamsport plant today is their 
manufacturing center for light aircraft, 
industrial and tank engines. The Strat- 
ford plant produces Curtiss Wright 
R-1820 and R-1300 reciprocating air- 
craft engines, and is engaged in gas 
turbine development. Sub-contract work 
on aircraft engines and components is 
maintained at both plants. 

Continental’s air-cooled engines are 
used in some 70 different aircraft 
models and in more than 65 per cent 
of all twin-engine, executive-type air- 
craft. 


Continental 


First horizontally-opposed aircraft 
engine to be manufactured in the Uni- 
ted States was the “old A-40,” more 
than 25 years ago by Continental Mo- 
tors Corp. 

Since then the Company has devel- 
oped into a principal source of power 
for utility planes. 

Before the Muskegon, Mich. plant 
pioneered its A-40, the cost of engines 
was so high that few but the playboy 
sportsman could afford to own or fly 
the so-called “personal” airplane. Con- 
tinental inaugurated the mass produc- 
tion of aircraft engines as a step which 
has been credited with doing more than 
any other single development to pro- 
mote the growth of aviation, since 
Kitty Hawk. 

In quick succession, Continental 
brought out the A-40, A-50 and A-65. 
The latter is still an important item. 
These engines and their successors 
share virtually all altitude, speed and 
endurance records for utility aircraft. 

Current Continental production, 
moreover, powers a major segment of 
the country’s rapidly-growing fleet of 
business aircraft. 


AGS Continental 


65-hp, 4-cyl, horizontally-opposed air-cooled 
engine has long been a standby for light 
aircraft. It is standard on the Piper PA-11. 


0470-K Continental 


230-hp, 6-cyl, horizontally-opposed _ air- 
cooled engine is rated at 2,600 rpm. This 
404-lb. power plant is applied to the Cessna 
180. 


0-470G Continental 


240-hp, 6-cyl, horizontally-opposed  air- 
cooled engine is another in the 0470 Conti- 
nental series. Application is the Beechcraft 
Bonanza. 


0470-M Continental 


240-hp, 


6-cyl, 
cooled engine used in the Cessna Model 
310, a twin engine executive aircraft. 


horizontally-opposed _ air- 


FSO0-470 Continental 


u 


* 


260-hp, 6-cyl, supercharged fan-cooled en- 
gine delivers 260 net hp to the transmission. 
Application is Cessna CH-1 helicopter. 
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; om LODESTAR 
to LOW MON 
step by step 


Any Lodestar in the air today can now be brought up to date under a 
plan which combines low down-time with progressive modification 
leading to a complete Learstar. New standards of safety and efficiency 
are gained, structural reliability is increased, flight characteristics im- 
proved, cruising speed increased and range greatly extended. This is 
the “step by step” program that brings your Lodestar into the famous 
Learstar class — the world’s only business transport that exceeds airline 
specifications. 


Lodestar owners and operators are invited to write for details of 
PacAero’s new “step by step” program explaining how the advantages 
of airline transport category 4-b can easily be obtained — how your 
Lodestar investment will be strengthened and how you can take advan- 
tage of favorable tax allocations. Regardless of what type of business 
transport you now own or operate, you will be interested in learning 
about Learstars now in the process of remanufacture in our plant, and 
how they may be “customized” to fit your specific needs. And, to 
provide complete, see-for-yourself details, PacAero’s new Learstar* 
shown above is available for demonstration flight at the convenience 
of you and your executives. For appointment, please contact PacAero 
Commercial Sales Division. 


PACAERO ENGINEERING CORP. 


3021 Airport Avenue, Santa Monica, California 
EXmont 1-5281 


Parcilero 


errr 
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Combination step of Learstar Rudder 
Spring Tabs and Learstar Wheels and 
Brakes, shortens Lodestar’s legal runway 
length by 900 feet. 


Learstar engines and props step includes 
1350 hp Wright R-1820-56A or -72A 
engines, new Hamilton-Standard 33D50 
square tip props, new design short stacks. 


Learstar remanufactured wings incorpo- 
rate additional auxiliary fuel tanks provid- 
ing total capacity of 1114 gallons. New 
leading edge configuration eliminates drag, 
provides greater stability. 
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Pilot Limitations Discussed at 


Santa Barbara 
Col. Harry G. Moseley, Chief of the 


Aeromedical Safety Division, Directo- 
rate of Flight Safety Research, ad- 
dressed more than 200 aircraft industry- 
Air Force personnel at Santa Barbara 
recently on the subject of pilot limita- 
tions. 

Aircraft manufacturers will have to 
pay more attention to the physical 
limitations of pilots to cope with the 
enormous velocities and other hostile 
forces facing them in high-performance 
flight, the Colonel warned. He stated 
that a strong accident potential creeps 
into aircraft which are not designed 
with the limitations of human pilots in 
mind. 

“The pilot has an intrinsic limitation 
in his depth and span of attention, 
acuity of senses and the degree and 
promptness with which he can react,” 
Dr. Moseley said. 

“One of the comparatively untapped 
sources for further reduction of acci- 
dents lies in the improvement of air- 
craft displays,” added a_ research 
psychologist, Captain E. L. Brown, 
Aero Medical Laboratory at Wright 
Air Development Center, Ohio. “The 
job is very big,” continued Captain 
Brown, “and the efforts being expended 
in solving problems are still compara- 
tively small. 

“The lack of a really large scale 
effort in research on aircraft instru- 


¢ 


MODERNIZATION 


"by Experts---" 


There’s every service you 
need at Ohio Aviation 


The one-stop convenience of modernization 
service at Ohio Aviation is being used by 
a rapidly growing list of private and busi- 
ness aircraft owners of Beechcrafts and 
Lodestars. The comfort and relaxation of 
an Ohio Aviation engineering job brings 
living room relaxation to passengers. These 
and many other services are handled on a 
production line basis that keeps non flying 
time to a minimum. 

1. VENTILATING. Fresh conditioned air 
furnished by Ohio Aviation’s installation 
greatly increases passenger comfort, 

2. SOUND PROOFING. Complete Fiber- 
glas insulation on cabin surfaces drastically 
reduces sound level, 

3. FULL VIEW WINDOWS. Jumbo double 
pane windows open the view—lower sound 
level. 

4. REFINISHING. Interior metal surfaces 
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mentation systems has cost more ac- 
cidents than generally realized. Such 
things as making sure that pilots have 
a presentation by instruments that is 
convenient and quick are important. It 
is not so much the number of instru- 
ments as where they are located and 
how complex they are that is impor- 
tant.” 

During another discussion, R. A. 
Roche, director of research for Litton 
Industries of Beverly Hills, pointed out 
that the practical demands for anti- 
collision devices are such that they 
“are beyond the present state of the 
art,” and there must be another answer 
to settle the current overwhelming 
problems in near-misses. 

Mr. Roche stated that airmen are 
looking for other methods, as outlined 
by Edward P. Curtis in his report to 
the President, to make safe the over- 
ladened sky, which will have three 
times its present number of aircraft in 
the next 20 years. 

The Curtis report calls for essen- 
tially widening the airways, having a 
larger number of aircraft under con- 
trolled IFR flight, and restricting the 
space in which these aircraft will op- 
erate with non-IFR planes. 

Also speaking was William Shultz, 
director of customer relations for the 
research division of the Bell Aircraft 
Company. His subject was “Landing 
Aids to Pilots.” 

He was the original project pilot for 
Bell’s automatic landing system, and he 


said he feels such a system is the 
answer. The goal is to make it avail- 
able for use from the Piper Cub to the 
707 although the military has first call 
on it. 


Instantaneous Vertical Speed 
Indicator Now Available 


ws, nsf 
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Designed to eliminate the undesirable 
lag and inaccurate indications of standard 
r/c indicators is a new rate of climb in- 
strument marketed as Merchandising Spe- 
cialties, Inc., IVSI by Continental Devel- 
opment Corp. 

Described as the first significant improve- 
ment in rate-of-climb instruments, the IVSI 
offers steady readability in turbulent con- 
ditions, highly accurate indicatiens in a 
wide variety of conditions. 

It is being specified as original equip- 
ment for the Boeing 707 and Lockheed 
Electra, and as a retrofit item on several 
major airline fleets. 


Ventilating 


Sound proofing 
Full view windows 
Refinishing 
Chair rebuilding 
Lighting 
Upholstering 
Cabin Radio 


finished in smooth durable lacquer to com- 
pliment cabin decor. 
5. CHAIR REBUILDING. Deep, soft, foam 
rubber chairs, upholstered in your choice 
of leather or wool and dacron fabrics. 
6. LIGHTING. Soft, diffused adequate 
lighting spreads through the cabin from 
these streamlined lighting fixtures. 

7. UPHOLSTERING. In your selection of 
many wool or dacron fabrics. Installation 
of carpet and expert custom tailoring of 
chairs and wall areas. 

8. CABIN RADIO. For standard broad- 


casts. The final touch for “living room” 
relaxation. 


And many others. Ohio Aviation can give 
you any combination of modernization 
services desired. For prices on moderniza- 
tion work and for information on schedul- 
ing, call Charles Groff at MO 4-4646, 


THE OHIO 
AVIATION CO. 


Dayton Municipal Airport, 
Vandalia, Ohio 
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Maintenance Bulletin 


These maintenance notes are compiled and edited from recent CAA air 
carrier maintenance branch and general aviation maintenance summaries, and 
mailed to NBAA members as part of their membership service. 


AERO COMMANDER 


Model 520 ; 
Wing Nose Ribs: Inspection disclosed 
wing nose ribs in various degrees of 
failure. 


BEECHCRAFT 


Model D-18-S 
Tail Wheel Retract Chain P/N-404- 
188655: Considerable fin and rudder 
damage occurred as the result of the 
tail wheel collapsing due to failure of 
tail wheel retract chain. Examination 
of the failed link indicated that it was 
a progressive failure, possibly caused 
by metal fatigue. 

Model G-35 
Generator Main Bearing (front) P/N 
954143: Several instances of acceler- 
ated wear and failure of the shaft to 
case bearings have been reported. 

Model C-50 
Baggage Door Latch (rear) P/N 50- 
400180-2: Retaining screw which holds 
the catch assembly, P/N 50-400287, to 
the lock cylinder unscrewed, allowing 
the cylinder and catch to part and the 
handle, P/N 50-400181, to vibrate to 
the “unlock” position. Operator reports 
placing a lock washer under the head 
of the retaining screw resolves problem. 

Model D-50 
Carburetor Heat Box Assembly: Car- 
buretor heat control was inoperative. 
Investigation disclosed a number of 
shaft ball bearings in the heat box were 
worn to a degree of ineffectiveness. 
Suggest a rigid inspection of all bear- 
ings and shafts for excessive play. 

Model D-50 
Alternate Air Valve Assembly Door 
P/N-50-970023: Alternate air valve 
(door) failed due to metal fatigue at- 
tributed to excessive vibration. Air to 
carburetor was restricted, resulting in 
a 75% loss in engine power. The af- 
fected area can readily be inspected by 
removing air duct and filter. 

Model D-50 
Exhaust Stack P/N-50-950033-9: Ex- 
haust stack failed at the radius, where 
it curves back from No. 3 cylinder (left 
engine). 


BELL HELICOPTER 


Model 47 G 
Mast Assembly-Main Rotor P/N-47- 
130-114-9: The inner race of the main 
rotor mast bearing, P/N-47-130-110-1. 
had been turning on the mast and 
chafed the shoulder of the mast, P/N- 
47-130-114-11. 


CESSNA 


Model 172 
Nose Gear Strut Clamp Cap P/N- 
0543018-1: Clamp that holds nose gear 
strut in position at lower firewall bracket 
was found broken at bolt hole ear. 
This clamp prevents nose strut from 
moving forward. 
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Model 180 
Electric Wires to Flares: Number 2 
flare fired without being actuated by 
the pilot. Investigation disclosed flare 
circuit wires under cabin floor shorted 
where they go through lightening holes 
in bulkhead. 

Model 310 
Top and Center Rudder Hinge Assem- 
bly P/N 0831000-34 P/N 0831000-28: 
Several reports disclose cracks appear- 
ing in the rudder hinge assembly. Ces- 
sna Service Letters 310-9 and 310-14 
stress the importance of top and center 
rudder hinge assembly inspection and 
as a result many hinges have already 
been changed. 


Aileron Hinge (outboard side of right 
wing): The outboard aileron hinge of 
the right wing was found cracked. 
Cessna Service Letter 310-7 called for 
immediate inspection of outboard ailer- 
on hinges, and Service Letter 310-15 
suggested immediate replacement. 


DeHAVILLAND DOVE 


Model 104-6A 

LH Fuel Tank Compartment: Excessive 
corrosion noticed in LH tank compart- 
ment on under side of top skin adja- 
cent to wing rib No. 4. Corrosion 
apparently stems from exhaust gases 
entering a lightening hole and at the 
reinforced cutout (rib No. 4). 


DOUGLAS DC-3 


Model G202A 
En Route to Midway Airport encoun- 
tered flight of ducks altitude 2600 feet 
airspeed 135 knots. Seven bird strikes, 
one penetrated left windshield resulting 
in minor facial injuries to captain and 
first officer. Birds were green head mal- 
lards estimated weight four pounds. 
Operator considers item closed. 

DC-3 
During routine inspection, found 9 bolts 
broken in fuel tank cover attaching 
angle. Failures occurred at inboard end 
left main tank plate. Fleet campaign 
initiated to check all airplanes for simi- 
lar condition. Airplane TSO 7988:00 
hours. Open. 


DOUGLAS DC-3 


DC-3 

En route rudder vibration was noted 
and aircraft yaw to right. Inspection 
revealed that the inspection plate over 
the trim tab drum had come loose at 
front causing a force to act on rudder. 
Inspection plate had been installed 
with PK screws instead of the eight 
thirty-second machine screws. All per- 
sonnel cautioned of the above condition. 
Operator considers item closed. 


Chicago: Glide path needle indicated 
on glide path with no flag showing. 
Aircraft was not on glide path. Grid of 


5654 second RF tube V-102 in 51V2 
glide path receiver was shorted to plate. 
During shop testing of the equipment, 
it was found that introduction of a 
short between grid and plate circuits ~ 
of any tube in receiver RF section or 
IF section up to final IF tube V-106 
could cause varying degree of fly down 
indication of the needle. Flag operation 
during tests was inconsistent but in 
most cases flag did not show. Collins 
Radio Company engineering depart- 
ment notified for possible engineering 
defect in 51V2 glide path equipment 
and requested to see if condition could 
be corrected. Operator considers item 
closed. 

This refers to a report where the right 
rear landing gear brace strut, P/N 
5005586, failed just above the weld at 
“Y” yoke. Additional information re- 
ceived from the operator advises that 
the manufacturing technique was satis- 
factory. Repeated loading and many 
hours of service caused a crack to start 
at the edge of the weld bead in the 
heat affected grain coarsened base 
metal adjacent to the weld deposit. 
When the initial crack had grown to 
sufficient length final failure occurred. 
Operator is replacing questionable as- 
semblies with P/N 5112599. Operator 


considers item closed. 


This refers to a report that while start- 
ing engine noted smoke in companion- 
way. Additional information received 
from the operator advises that investi- 
gation revealed No. 4 fuel pressure line 
cracked at fitting sleeve where line en- 
ters tunnel which allowed fuel to spray 
into area under companionway flooring. 
Possible source of ignition due to loose 
external power receptacle which caused 
an electrical arc. Fleet campaign under- 
way to inspect these fuel lines. Op- 
erator considers item closed. 


DOUGLAS 


DC-3A 

This refers to a report that 9 bolts were 
found broken in fuel tank cover attach- 
ing angle. Additional. information re- 
ceived from the operator advises that 
the bolts involved originated from 4 
different manufacturers, therefore, it is 
not considered a question of defective 
material. It is considered possible that 
improper torquing at installation might 
have been a factor. All airplanes of the 
fleet checked for this condition and no 
discrepancies found. Operator considers 
item closed. 


On landing roll while using ailerons for 
cross wind correction an almost uncon- 
trollable aileron flutter developed. Ai- 
leron travel and control system thor- 
oughly checked. Slightly loose cables 
was only discrepancy found. Airplane 
test flown and found satisfactory after 
cables tightened. Operator considers 
item closed. 
DC-3C 

Five minutes out vacuum to both 
groups flight instruments dropped to 
zero. Returned and cancelled. Piece of 
carbon paper blocked common air in- 
take in electric tunnel. Fleet correc- 
tive action being taken—separate lines 
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to each filter and sealing tunnel to 
prevent entry of trash. 


Pilot reported loss of fuel and oil pres- 
sure on left and right engines, 10 min- 
utes from Malad, Idaho. Reduced power 
and landed at Malad. Inspection re- 
yealed engine oil diluted with approxi- 
mately 5 gallons of fuel in each oil 
tank. Oil dilution switches were “on.” 
Diluted oil drained and engines reserv- 
iced. Oil sumps and screen checked. Oil 
dilution system checked and found OK. 
Engine ground check normal. Aircraft 
released for flight to Denver. Suspect 
inadvertent operation of oil dilution 
switches, approximately 10 minutes from 
Malad. Switches were a positive posi- 
tion switch. Replaced switches with 
monetary type switches. Oil dilution 
switches are being changed to meet 
configuration of fleet and with monetary 
type switches; also oil dilution line on 
this aircraft did not incorporate a re- 
striction airface as commonly used. It 
is believed that corrective action taken 
to prevent a recurrence is adequate. 
Operator considers item closed. 


LOCKHEED 


Model 18 
So Screw P/N-166193: The S42 screw 
which attaches the end of the aileron 
control chain to the link, P/N-166193, 


was found in a near failed condition. 


Model PV-1 
(Super Ventura) 
46” Cable on Tail Wheel Lock: The 


6” cable running from the elevator 


bellcrank to the tail wheel lock was 
snagged by the tail wheel strut when 
the gear was extended. This caused a 
“nose-up” position to be applied to the 
elevators through the cable bungee be- 
ing actuated. Howard Aero Corporation 
has developed a fix, which consists of 
the 46” tail wheel lock control cable 
being routed through a micarta block, 
which holds the cable free from the tail 
wheel strut as the gear is retracted and 
lowered. 


PIPER 


Models PAI8 and PA22 
Exhaust Muffler: An increasing number 
of reports are being received describing 
internal muffler failure. Sometimes this 
will create abnormal back pressure, re- 
sulting in reduced RPM. It is recom- 
mended that the muffler be inspected 
by looking into the exhaust pipe, aided 
by a flashlight, to determine the condi- 
tion of the perforated tube and baffles. 


Models PA22 and PA23 

Battery Box Drain: A recent report in- 
dicates that some mechanics are not 
aware of the drain clamp provided to 
drain any accumulation of acid that 
might be in the bottom of the battery 
box. The box has a flexible drain tube 
which is normally closed off by the 
clamp and which should be opened oc- 
casionally to drain off any accumula- 
tion of liquid. It should be noted that 
some PA22’s do not have this type 
installation. 


Model PA22 
Elevator Bellcrank Under Front Seat: 
Elevator bellcrank top bolt snagged 
flap mechanism fairing, resulting in 
locked elevators during landing. In- 
vestigation revealed bolt was too long 
for restricted area. 


Model PA23 
Control System Castings: Since Supple- 
ment No. 3 was issued, outlining diff- 
culty with the elevator torque tube 
support casting, we have received sev- 
eral reports of cracked elevator horn, 
rudder horn, and front stabilizer attach 
castings. Cracks in the castings were 
determined by dye penetrant inspection. 


Model PA23 
Fuel Line Elbow: Fuel pressure 
dropped upon turning on auxiliary 
tank. Investigation revealed fuel was 
only partially drilled, resulting in a 
very severe restriction in the fuel flow 


from subject tank. 


A Timely Boost 

The CAA is now studying the possi- 
bilities of JATO. If the studies are suc- 
cessful, JATO will be authorized for 
takeoff and emergency flight conditions. 
Two small JATO units attached to an 
aircraft will give up to 800 hp. 


For further information, 
Dallas Aero Servicn 


write, wire or call 


eee 


DALLAS AERO SERVICE 
2300 (OVE Fitio ORIVE *« PHONE Fi 2.264) * Ballas 


COMPLETE ONE-STOP SERVICE ON CONVENIEN 


| teas 


VE FIELO 
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SAFETY EXCHANGE 


“Safety” is a word that has been 
bandied about so much lately that 
some of us grow a little tired of 
hearing about it. “Proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating’”—“we’re still 
flying”—‘‘we haven’t had a serious 
accident”—“we’re safe.” Accidents 
are things that happen to the other 
fellow, that we read about in CAB 
reports, newspapers and magazines. 

Fortunately such an attitude is not 
too widespread in civil aviation. 
From the first dual, a pilot is 
coached in terms of safety—acci- 
dents are things that happen because 
—and the pilot is taught to watch 
out for the “becauses” in the hope 
of eliminating the resultant accident. 
Is there any pilot of experience that 
hasn’t had a layman say to him— 

“Tf you are so perpetually con- 
cerned about safety and watching 
out for accident causes, why do you 
fly? Where is the pleasure or satis- 
faction?” 

There are many good answers to 
this. We are sure each pilot reader 
has his own—maybe some include— 

“Safety consciousness in flying is 
a state of mind, of alertness which 
is automatic, habitual so that at- 
tention can be freely given to en- 
joying a flight” or— : 

“The rewards of flight in satis- 
faction and pleasure are such that a 
state of constant alertness is a small 
price to pay,” or— 

Well, you name it! 

Have you ever met a pilot who 
doesn’t avidly read and discuss avi- 
ation accident reports? Is this, then, 
a morbid preoccupation with death 
and injury? We think not. Instead 
it is a healthy acknowledgement of 
human frailty, a tacit denial of the 
layman’s accusation that pilots look 
upon themselves as superior beings. 


The U.S.A.F. Flight Safety Re- 


search is currently delving deep 
into a study of “pilot error” as a 
contributory cause of accidents, 
looking at “the sequence of be- 
haviors, i.e., perception, decision 
and reaction involved in any con- 
scious act.” Remember how pilots 
used to react to the term “pilot 
error?” Now that “Human Engi- 
neering” has attained a respectable 
position in the drive to eliminate 
many of the design factors that 
foster and lead to “pilot error,” the 
latter term has lost its sting. The 
surviving brotherhood of airmen 
look at a “human error” accident 
causative and’say, “Why did he, a 
more experienced pilot than I, do 
this, or fail to do that?” In no 
other large field of endeavor do 
participants strive so hard to learn 
from the mistakes of others. Flying 
is safer not only because design is 
better or facilities are better, but 
pilots are making it safer. 

SKYWAYS, is devoting a depart- 
ment on SAFETY, and will bring 
to the attention of its readers as 
much of the broad field of aviation 
safety development as can be selec- 
tively classified as “pertinent” to 
the use of aircraft for business, 
whether personal flight or as a large 
corporation operation. 

This edition of SAFETY empha- 
sizes within the limits of time and 
space, some of the manufacturers 
and Co.’s in aviation and related 
industries who develop safety de- 
vices that are applicable to business 
flying. Again, if we fail to mention 
some, it is because of random sam- 
pling and we urge your serious con- 
sideration and participation in 
Safety Exchange each month, of any 
product offered to safeguard and 
increase your enjoyment of flight 
as a business tool. 


Civil Runway Barriers For 
Emergency Stopping 


This is a new field that hasn’t re- 
ceived much attention until the im- 
minent threat of civil jet operations 
forced it. V,, V., “Go-No Go” instru- 
mentation, reverse props, airbrake 
flaps, better wheel brake designs, bet- 
ter runway traction surface, longer 
runways, overrun areas, all of these 
have contributed to safer operation as 
gross loads have increased and landing 
and takeoff speeds increased. 

Overshoot accidents are still with us, 
at least seven such in 1956. Numerous 
“emergency -classed landings where 
hydraulic failure occurred have not 
been catalogued but emergency equip- 
ment is called out at civil airports 
probably more for this than any other 
condition. 

It is conceivable that arresting gear, 
suitably adapted to civil use, could 
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have saved many of the reported inci- 
dents and many others in the past or 
yet to come in the immediate future. 
Design features and psychological ob- 
jections must be dealt with. The E. W. 
Bliss Co. in Philadelphia, Pa. are en- 
gaged in this research as is also the 
All American Engineering Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del., and other companies. 
Some contemplate systems employing 
heavy chain drags, hydraulic or water 
pistons, etc. Actuation of arresting gear 
by either remote control (tower) or 
aircraft triggering are both contem- 
plated. The recent CAB report on the 
TWA Martin accident at Las Vegas, 
Nev., reveals a possibility that the “go- 
around” that resulted in the accident 
could have been eliminated by overrun 
arresting gear. 

If self-actuated, timing or weight 
calculators may have to be designed to 
discriminate effectively between con- 
ventional and tri-cycle gears, taxiing 


aircraft and over-run landings or 
aborted takeoffs. Ability to adjust to 
gross weight variation to avoid missing 
a light aircraft or unnecessarily damag- 
ing it, as well as handling heavy con- 
ventional or jet aircraft, is another 
factor. This is a development to watch! 


Simulators 

Because weather has always been 
one of the greatest deterrents to safe 
flight completion, the need to success- 
fully cope with this factor has been 
number one priority with the military 
and airline branches of aviation since 
well before WW II. With outstanding 
exceptions most businesses accepted 
the necessity of relying on the airlines 
for safe and sure air transportation. 
During WW II facilities, equipment 
and techniques were so improved for 
weather flying that it became readily 
apparent that the means were at hand 
for business to “take off” under its 
own power. Industry and government 
produced the equipment and facilities. 
Until WW II, the techniques of “bad 
weather” flying hung on the arduous, 
expensive and frequently dangerous 
practice of “learning by doing.” “Fog 
ficenses,” as they were called, could 
only be earned by stooging around in 
the gradually more crowded airspace. 
half-blind, practicing getting into and 
out of unsafe flight attitudes, aurally 
groping along unreliable and inaccu- 
rate radio flight paths and letting down, 
frequently more by guesswork and 
much adrenalin, to the general location 
of a  fog-shrouded airport—in the 
tenuous hope of espying the runway in 
time to effect a safe landing. Truly 
“blind” flight, remember? 

Thanks to WW II, the Air Force and 
Ed Link, the military and the airlines 
demonstrated that much of this danger- 
ous but necessary schooling and _ prac- 


Illustrating the graphic realism of the cock- 
pit layout. (Flight Safety, Inc.) 
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tice could be as well, and definitely 
more safely, done by simulation in a 
ground device in the corner of a hang- 
ar. So positive and impressive was the 
impact of Ed Link’s device on aviation 
that much of the industry frequently 
refers to any of the more modern, and 
truly “simulator” devices as “Links.” 
Business aviation left low pitch and 
started to cruise when, combined with 
the new IFR facilities and techniques, 
true simulators by which to safely ac- 
quire and maintain proficiency became 
available to the civilian market. Link 
still a leader, Dehmel, Curtiss-Wright, 
Engineering & Research Corp., West- 
inghouse, and others entered the field 
and today both personal business and 
professional corporate crews either 
have access to company maintained 
simulators and training departments, or 
regularly take periodic proficiency 
check-ups with such organizations as 
Flight Safety, Inc. in New York, Read- 
ing Air Service, in Reading, Pa., 
Embry-Riddle in Miami, to mention 
only a few. Someday it may be unnec- 
essary for a pilot to demonstrate IFR 
proficiency in actual flight and very 
soon prohibited in hi-density areas. 
The use of the simulator to dupli- 
cate emergency conditions which either 
could not be simulated in actual flight 
or only at an unjustifiable risk of 
_ safety, has been the major step forward 
in increasing actual in-flight safety. 
The contribution of the manufacturers 
in building into these devices the real- 
ism of true flying can only be hinted at 


by comparing the recent and past 
records of flight safely completed with 
mechanical or electronic deficiencies, 
emergency landings and safely com- 
pleted take-offs where failures of one 
nature or another have occurred and 
subsequent safe landing. 

Probably the most fruitful immediate 
field for simulators is the transition 
training for pilots into the new light 
twin business aircraft. The age-old 
dilemma of acquiring “experience” to 
cope with the emergency situation has 
been resolved by “synthesis!” 


Fire Detection 


Possibly the greatest fear of any 
civilian pilot is fire in the air. No situ- 
ation is so immediately desperate, nor 
difficult to cope with once allowed to 
progress beyond the starting stage. 
Some of the greatest tragedies of the 
air (UAL DC-6 over Bryce Canyon, 
Utah, LAV Constellation off New Jer- 
sey coast, etc.) resulted from unman- 
ageable inflight fire. Fortunately there 
have not been too many instances of 
business aircraft crashes laid to this 
cause (notwithstanding frequent lay- 
man eye-witness accounts of fire or 
explosion in confused time-sequence 
recollection). Still the danger is always 
there and despite the early promise of 
less volatile jet and turbo-prop fuels, 
it looks like it will remain with us. 

Inasmuch as airframe manufacturers 
decline to seriously consider and meet 
the problems associated with designing 


pilot-controlled jettisonable power-plant 
units, engine fire (primary cause) 
must be dealt with by improved tech- 
niques of prevention, detection and 
extinguishing. Since extreme heat is 
an unavoidable characteristic of engine 
power, the early detection of incipient 
over-heat or heat where there shouldn’t 
be heat, places prevention properly 
within the sphere of detection. 

Thus it can be truly said that such 
fire detection systems as produced by 
Edison Co., Fenwall, Sperry, Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Fireye and others, are 
as much preventative devices as detec- 
tion. Unfortunately many of the lighter 
business aircraft cannot accommodate 
the systems so far designed and offered. 
It is hoped that some effort will be 
made to correct this situation and pro- 
duce same at a cost that will enable 
a rewarding response. 


Edison Fire Detection system detects flame 
or overheat within ranges of 250-900° F. 


Captain Shelby Maxwell 


Chief Pilot, Burlington Industries; holder of Airline 
Transport Rating; Member of NBAA; QB's; Million 
Miler, Former B-24 Test Pilot; Chief Pilot for Burl- 


imgton Industries since 1945. 


Pilot Proficiency is number one on our safety 


program. 


“That's why all the Burlington Industries pilots 
participate in Flight Safety, Inc.’s Professional Pilots’ 


Refresher Training Program.” 


Flight Sa fety, Inc 


LaGuardia Airport 
New York 


Municipal Airport 
Houston, Texas 
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Midway Airport 
Chicago, Illinois 
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However, in the medium twins on 
up, no business aircraft can afford the 
gamble. 

For many years the Edison Instru- 
ment Division has pioneered, developed 
and produced superior quality lines of 
instruments for the Aircraft Industry. 
The most recent contributions include 
the Edison Continuous Cable Fire De- 
tection System and the Edison Pressure 
Indicating System. 

The semiconductor type cable is un- 
usually flexible, is extremely sensitive 


SENSING ELEMENT 


to heat and is virtually immune to fire 
or mechanical damage. It detects fire 
at any point along its length and is 
approved for military and civil applica- 
tions under latest specifications. 

The Edison Pressure Indicating Sys- 
tem is designed for installation on both 


jet and reciprocating type engines to 
give the pilot a continuous indication 
of oil pressure. Non-electronic, un- 
affected by shock or vibration the trans- 
mitter can be mounted directly on the 
engine without external tubing connec- 
tions. Three copper wires carry the 
pressure signal to the indicator on the 
instrument panel. 

On January 2nd, 1957, the great 
pioneering organization of the elec- 
trical industry, Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated, was consolidated with the 
well-known and eminently successful 
McGraw Electric Company to form one 
of the strongest manufacturing and 
creative forces in electronic fields. 

The new organization contains 23 
divisions and subdivsions in the United 
States and Canada with assets in excess 
of $100,000,000. 

During more than half a century the 
two parent companies have pioneered, 
created and grown in the production of 
a wide range of electrical and electron- 
ic equipment. Plants have been added, 
expanded and improved; equipment has 
been progressively modernized, and 
facilities enhanced in all categories; 
operating staffs have gained steadily 
in experience, manufacturing skills. 
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Hi-Altitude Flight and Oxygen 


There used to be a part of the art 
of flight planning which was called 
altitude selection. Today it is still pos- 
sible that business and other pilots 
dutifully trudge into the weather 
bureau office and among other things 
examine the reported or forecasted 
winds aloft and select an appropriate 
altitude for their flight. If VFR is 
practical, that is! 

This is fast becoming an obsolete 
technique or at least somewhat reversed 
in IFR planning. Now you make a note 
of the above wind data so that when 
ATC tells you at the end of the runway 
before takeoff (sometimes) what alti- 
tude you are going to fly at, you quick- 
ly re-compute your flight data and find 
out if “this trip is really necessary.” 
You could go faster by dog-cart! 

In all seriousness, every professional 
pilot knows that the ATC problem is 
one of insufficient airspace, routes and 
altitudes for today’s traffic. And so he 
is prepared for the exigencies -of 
medium, hi-altitude flight if unpres- 
surized. Since aviation medicine men 
(no, crack intended!) recommend use 
of pilot oxygen at or above altitudes of 
8-10,000 feet and passenger protection 
at or above 12-14,000 (no individual 
pathology considered), the availability 
of an easily employed and adequate 
oxygen apparatus for crew and pas- 
sengers is a must for intentional IFR 
flight of any substantial duration in 
either the hi-density Eastern airways 
or the mountainous west. 

Pioneer in civil aviation oxygen needs 
is the Scott Aviation Corp. of Lan- 
caster, Pa. Almost single-handed they 


have developed and encouraged the use 
of oxygen for safety and practical busi- 
ness flying in all categories. 

The new Scott “Executive” just an- 
nounced for business and civil use the 
world’s lightest weight complete oxy- 
gen system, weighs only 12 pounds and 
serves two persons to 20,000 ft.; 

Permits private and executive fliers 
to enjoy the advantages of high altitude 
flying including smooth over-the-weath- 
er flights, favorable winds aloft, im- 
proved radio navigation, longer range, 
and better engine performance; 


Protects against high altitude haz- 
ards of oxygen lack (the big factor in 
“flight fatigue”); poor judgment in 
emergencies, reduced vision, slow re-— 
action time, and false self-confidence. 

The new unit is simple to use. Just 
turn valve, plug in masks and breathe. 
It may be placed anywhere in the air- 
craft or mounted with clamps for a 
fixed installation. Includes 22 cu. ft. 
cylinder, flush-strap carrying handle, 
miniature regulator, gauge and two AN 
mask outlets. 

Statistics as to how many unex- 
plained accidents started with oxygen 
starvation are even fewer than those 
where oxygen-equipped pilots saved 
the day. Part of the objections to such 
safety aids has been their awkward 
application and subsequent discomfort. 
This has been overcome by develop- 
ment of different types of masks for 
emergency use, for continuous use, for 
children (who frequently resist strenu- 
ously) and by disposable masks for 
sanitary reasons. 

This is not the only justification for 
oxygen availability. Present medical 
practice and first aid prescribes pure 
oxygen for numerous physical emer- 
gencies which can occur at any level 
from sea level up. We are sure many 
war-time pilots can remember at least 
one? 


Engine-Out Safety 

Many professional pilots will recall 
that a frequent stock joke when speak- 
ing of twin-engine transition is the sub- 
ject of the pilot who feathered the good 
engine when the check pilot “pulled” 
the simulated failure. Not as many may 
admit that they did just exactly that. 

Nevertheless, the critical time ele- 
ment in recognizing the failed engine 
on takeoff, the amount of failure and 
then taking proper action, has been and 
still is a major factor in twin engine 
safety. Auto feather techniques of air- 
line aircraft leave much to be desired 
and again, any two pilots can enjoy a 
good argument over the merits of auto 
feathering. One technique for resolving 
this problem without depriving the 
pilot of choice of action is offered by 
Safeather, Allied Instrument Corp., 


Houston, Texas. “Safeather,” based on 
engine mount torque sensing, shows 
when to feather which engine, without 
auto-control complexity. The simple 
indication is on the feathering button 
or propeller control lever. 
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“See and Be Seen” 


Currently the greatest emphasis is 
being laid on the hazards of mid-air 
collision in VFR flight. Closure speeds, 
hi-density areas, ATC control of all air- 
space are common subjects today and 
any two or more pilots or aviation 
interests assembled in one location can 
be counted on to produce a “Donny- 
brook” free-for-all if any of the above 
“fiohting words” come up. While the 
arguments rage, a few companies in 
the aviation and associated industries 
and some forward thinking pilots have 
been working to produce a practical 
immediate easement of this problem. 

During WW II, for reasons of iden- 
tification, air line planes put flashers 


into their position light circuits (why 
were they ever called “navigation 
lights?”). When the happy discovery 
was made that this increased their con- 
spicuity at night, some airlines went 
light happy and their equipment soon 
resembled the once-familiar advertising 
blimps. The first post-war business air- 
craft soon followed suit on the flashers. 
As congestion built up around ter- 
minal areas and on airways and speeds 
increased, it was realized that even 
these displays had insufficient range of 
distinction from metropolitan area 
ground lights. The justly — famous 
Grimes Company responded with their 
rotating hi-power airplane beacon in 
red and amber. Soon most airlines and 
business aircraft sported this device. 


Complaint was soon heard that con- 
spicuity was fine but resolution of flight 
path was more important. Pilots were 
not interested in aircraft on diverging 
courses—some means of telling “per- 
tinent” traffic as ATC gently puts it, 
was mandatory. 

Two experienced pilots widely sepa- 
rated came up with tentative solutions 
that today are the best available. The 
Madsen Hi-Intensity Sequence Flash- 
ing Lights, sponsored by Trans-Ocean 
Airlines (and Aircraft Engineering & 
Maintenance Co. of Oakland, Cal., 


Capt. Andrew Madsen, inventor) em- 
ploys three Xenon lights spaced along 
top and bottom of an aircraft fuselage, 


LIGHT YOUR CIGAR, SUH ? 
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ae ‘SSAC HAS REFUE 
15,000 MILITARY PLANES 
__- TREATS CREWMEN LIKE 
TEXAS OIL TYCOONS. 


Folks are mighty welcome at South- 
west Airmotive ... whether in civvies 
or in uniform ... for a cup of coffee 
+ ++ of a contract_involving 6,000 
engine overhauls. These cowhands 
had a special ‘“‘Howdy’’ some years 
back for flyers from up Oregon-way. 


In 25 years, SAC’s physical layout 
has changed a lot, but the friend- 
liness and the drama on its ramp, 
and in its shops, are pretty much the 
same. The reception posse for an 
F-80 pilot recently included 6 ec- 
static Cub Scouts. For a pert blonde 
flyer, we brought out a real, live 
Texas Ranger, complete with the 
Lone Star flag. 


Pesco, Pioneer Central Div. (Bendix), Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Red Bank Div. (Bendix), Scintilla Div. (Bendix), Utica Div. (Bendix), and Willard Batteries 


Southwest <= Airmotive Co. 
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1932 A QUARTER CENTURY 1957 


OF LEADERSHIP 
DIVISIONS: 


DURING ‘50 -'S5, SAC 
OVERHAULED 6,000 AIR | 
FORCE PISTON ENGINES. 


6,000,000 GALS. OF FUEL 
ANNUALLY GO INTO MILITARY 
AIRLINE AND BUSINESS PLANES 
-TOPS IN PRIVATE FLYING. 


KANSAS CITY, 


Silver Jubilee Newsreel 


BY JACK PATTON 


WORK ON PRIVATE AND 
AIRLINE POWER-PLANTS. 


Don’t miss SAC’s Silver 
Jubilee P&WA Engine 
Forum, Sept. 25th! 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS 


KANSAS / DENVER, COLORADO 


light in weight (whole system under 12 
lbs.), consumption is less than 160 va 
and output is over 140,000 beam can- 
dlepower. Sequence of flashes is from 
aft to forward once a second, with a 
1/16 second interval between bulbs. 
The result is an extremely conspicuous 
blue-white “pulse of light” indicating 
the aircraft’s direction of travel. The 
results have been very gratifying and 
several airlines plus corporation ailr- 
craft have taken the lead in service 
testing the equipment. 

In Minneapolis, the Aircraft Danger 
Light Corp., formed by Capt. H. Wil- 
liam Atkins, associated with Northwest 
Airlines, offers the Relative Danger 
Area Light. Atkins’ approach is based 


on instinctively alerting a pilot to an- 
other aircraft’s position and flight path 
and the relative urgency of the situa- 
tion. In daylight VFR a pilot is not as 
urgently concerned when observing an 
aircraft on a diverging course from him 
or even an aircraft ahead on same or 
parallel course. The relative speed fac- 
tor permits more time for analysis and 
reaction. Converging courses (constant 
bearing especially) and on-coming 
courses leave little time for interpre- 
tation and reaction. 
(continued on page 75) 
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wilcox CANART Equipment 


HIGH IN POWER...SMALL IN 
SIZE AND WEIGHT. Model 


707 VHF TRANSMITTER 


OMPLETELY RELIABLE COM- 
\UNICATIONS. Model 705 


IHF COMMUNICATIONS 


ACCURACY AND _ STABILITY 
AT ITS BEST. Model 706 


NAVIGATION RECEIVER 


RECEIVER 
The ultimate in rapid, ac- 
curate ground-to-air com- 
munications, the Wilcox 
Model 705 provides un- 
matched: reception of sig- 
nals from CAA Towers, 
Communication Stations 
and ATC Centers. The 705 
also serves scheduled air- 
lines well in maintaining 
contact with Operations 
Departments. 
MORE CHANNELS .. . 
560 instantly available, 
remotely selected fre- 
_ quencies; every 50 kc 
channel from 108.00 
thru 135.95 mc. MONI- 
TORING ... of omni 
weather broadcasts and 
CAA voice communica- 
tions on one omni fre- 
quency with the VOR 
receiver tuned to an- 
other channel. FASTER, 
~ SIMPLER SELECTIVITY 
... selected channels 
come in instantly. 
Spacing is such that 
adjacent channel re- 
jection is 80 db mini- 
mum. GREATER 
RANGE . . . GREAT- 
ER INTELLIGIBILITY 
. . . never before 
such range and 
freedom from noise 
and unwanted sig- 
nals. SMALLEST, 
LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
UNIT AVAILABLE 
>. 98 ATR 121% lbs. 


While the 706 occupies 
only % ATR and weighs 
only 27 pounds in its heavy- 
iest version, into it have 
gone years of research 
and development. The 
end result is a unit that 
gives you the features 
you want. 
VERSATILITY . . . use for 
ILS Localizer, VOR Sig- 
nals and all communi- 
cations channels as well 
(receiver portion is iden- 
tical to 705 Communi- 
cations Receiver). 
‘RANGE OF RECEPTION 
AND. PRESENTATION 
. following types 
possible: ILS Localizer 
—tone comparison, in- 
cluding flag alarm. 
Manual VOR — on 
cross-pointer meter 
with manual bearing 
selector. Full Auto- 
matic Instrumenta- 
tion—on Radio Mag- 
netic Indicator. 
Voice—on Localizer 
and VOR stations 
as well as commun- 
ications channels. 
POSITIVE RECEP- 
MON ae bOe kc 
channel spacing 
from 108.00 thru 
135.95 mc. with 
selection of 560 
individual chan- 
nels. Every chan- 
nel clean and 
clear. 


Imagine a unit that is only 
3% ATR and weighs only 
13% Ibs. that will provide 
25 watts minimum power. 
Here is the ideal trans- 
mitter for both commer- 
cial and corporate air- 
craft that gives you: 
CLEAR CALLS ... with 
extremely low noise 
and distortion levels. 
Audio is engineered 
especially for the 
speech frequency 
range. Internal modu- 
lator capable of 100% 
modulation provides 
full voice power. 
QUICK TUNING ... 
of 360 channels with 
50 ke spacing be- 
tween 118.00 and 
135.95 me. Tuning 
is accomplished 
through an_ electric 
motor and precision 
chain drive for the 
highest degree of 
mechanical relia- 
bility. Highly stable 
crystals are used in 
a frequency synthe- 
sizer circuit to pro- 
duce all 360 factory 
installed channels 
from just 38 cry- 
stals. Here is the 
perfect companion 
to the 705 VHF 
Receiver for reli- 
able communica- 
tions every time 
.-.all the time. 


FOR COMPLETE DATA 
ON THESE AND OTHER 
UNITS OF THE 
WILCOX CANARI SYSTEM, 
WRITE, WIRE OR 
PHONE... 


NAVICOM 
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A“‘SPOT-CHECK”’ OF AVIATION ELECTRONICS 


In picturing the astounding rise of 
civil aviation after World War II, 
much attention has been drawn to 
the unquestionable stimulus of mod- 
ern airframe and engine design. 
Commentators have likened this 
proud development as the door that 
opened into the expanded vista of 
civil aviation. 

If better and higher performance 
airplanes was the door into this new 
era, the key that unlocked that door 
was the high state of the art of avia- 
tion electronics as we know it today. 
Without today’s better navigation 
systems, both ground and airborne, 
without modern communications, the 
most up-to-date high performance 
airline or business plane would 
hardly dare stir off the ground. 

We laughingly allude to the hel- 
met-and-goggles era of civil aviation 
that preceded WW II. Excepting the 
professional ranks of the struggling 
airlines, let us not joke—civilian 
aviation was composed of daredevils, 
heroes and _ record-seekers—Our 
“OX5” club members today. 

Very soon after hostilities ceased, 
VHF nav and communications tech- 
niques made it clear that now any 
intelligent, conservative individual 
could plan a cross-country flight of 
serious purpose with reasonable as- 
surance of atmospheric-free radio 
navigational guidance and position 
fixing at any point along the route; 
equally reliable and easily under- 
stood communications of vital 
weather and other operational in- 
formation and finally; accurate and 
easily flown low instrument ap- 


proach capability when weather de- 
terioration threatens the safe com- 
pletion of the flight. 

This, then, is what modern avia- 
tion electronics has meant in the 
growth 


of business and all civil 


aviation in this last decade. 

Who are the companies that have 
created this program? Their names 
are legion and range from names 
that have been time honored for 
their association with aircarrier and 
military aviation, that are now ex- 
tending their engineering skill and 
experience to cover the growing 
business and _ personal aircraft 
fields. It includes firms that have 
arisen post-war to pioneer the de- 
velopment of low-cost, quality avi- 
onic gear and by so doing, have 
become synonymous with safe, prac- 
tical flying for every pilot, whether 
personal business pilot, pleasure pi- 
lot or professional company pilot. 

Unfortunately, time and _ space 
prevents the intimate, all inclusive 
coverage of the avionics industry 
that NAVICOM would like, hence 
we have instead prepared an edi- 
torial “spot check” of a few of the 
outstanding producers and_ their 
lines, and remind our readers that 
there are again as many more not 
mentioned whose products are 
equally deserving of your patronage 
and reliance. 

Similarly, there are many manu- 
facturers of component parts and 
suppliers to the aviation radio, in- 
strumentation and electronic control 
fields that a spot check process must 
necessarily miss. In this process, we 
have tried to be most inclusive on 
producers of equipment currently 
emphasizing service to the business 
aircraft market. As this market con- 
tinues to skyrocket, more firms such 
as GE are entering the field. 

We do not forget the many firms 
who pioneered electronic control de- 
vices such as Sperry. Sperry made 
an autopilot before the end of WW 
One and the Zero Reader set the 


pace for all similar devices. 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Long known for quality radio naviga- 
tion and communications equipment for 
airline type aircraft, Bendix has turned 
its attention to the growing business 
fleet, including light twins. A case in 
point is the development by the Eclipse- 
Pioneer Division of miniaturized instru- 
ments. So far, they are offering an air- 
driven Turn & Bank, Rate of Climb 
and a magnetic compass in a 2.375 
mounting. Among their outstanding 
communications and navigational radio 
is their NVA- & RA-21A navigational 
package offering complete VHF cover- 
age. 


Probably their best known line in times 
past was their DF equipment. Today’s 
line offers two features, an Executive 
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Compass System including a new type 
Remote Reading Directional Gyro and 
re ah SEs Indicator; and the 
jJustly-lamous flush-mounted magnetic 
ADF antenna. : 


Transistorized Audio Control Panels, 
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Engine Analyzers, Low Range Fuel 
Flow indicating systems and their well- 
known RDR-1 Airborne Radar are hall- 
marks of the name Bendix. Less well- 
known is the Bendix move to foster a 
system of navigation well known in 
Europe but overshadowed here by 
VOR/Tacan. If Bendix is right, DEC- 
CA for short range domestic and 
DECTRA for long range and overseas 
navigation is so superior to the chosen 
(?) U. S. system in accuracy, ease of 
use for all classes of aircraft and econ- 
omy, that a repetition of the unla- 
mented DME/Tacan controversy is in 
the offing. So far, only helicopter op- 
erators have shown substantial interest 
but if the quality and engineering rec- 
ord of Bendix is on the block with 
Decca as the best system, this could be 
the dark horse when the flying public 
grows too weary of nav systems de- 
signed for the military and perpetually 
notam’ed. 

Bendix’ most prominent product is 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Airborne Radar. 


Model —RDR-1 B 
Weight Uninst. — 117.5 LBS 
Frequency — 9375 mc (X-band) 
Power Output — 40 peak kv 


Primary Power Drain 

— 770 va, ac (115 V) 24 W, de 
Iso-Echo Contour Circuitry — Yes 
Range — 20, 50, 150 miles 

Dish Size & Beam Width 
— 22 degr. & 3.8 inches 
30 degr. & 2.9 inches 
— 360 degr. 
— 15 rpm 


Scan 
Scan rate 
Antenna Pattern 
— Pencil & consecant 
squared (fan) beams 


Antenna Tilt — at eS 
Stabilization — = 25 degr. 
Scope Size — 5 inches 


Price Uninst. — $13,192 with single 


Approx. Inst. cost — $5000-$7000 
Model 
— RDR-1C (Same as RDR-1 B 
except:) 
Frequency — 5400 (C-band) me 


Power output 
Primary Power Drain 
— 125: va, ac (115V) 
: 24 W, de (28 V) 
Dish Size & Corresp. 


— 22 degr. & 7 in. 
Beam Width es is 


30 degr. & 4.7 in. 
Antenna Pattern — pencil beam 
Price Uninst. 


— $12,112 with single indicator 


— 75 peak ky 
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Dayton Aviation Radio & Equipment 


Corporation (Dare, Inc.) 

DARE, INC. was organized in March 
1946. It was founded as an aircraft 
radio sales and service organization 
with the bulk of the customers drawn 
from the business aircraft and private 
aircraft field. 

At the time of its inception DARE 
consisted of a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Chief Engineer, Sales Manager, 
Installation Crew and Janitor. In order 
to fill the above positions DARE uti- 
lized two (2) employees. 

During the ensuing years a close 
relationship was established with the 
end user of its services and products, 
namely the business pilot and private 
pilot. Because of this close relationship, 
DARE evolved a basic philopsophy of 
high quality workmanship and high 
performance standards. Safety has been 
the underlying factor in this basic 
philosophy. Understanding the needs 
of the pilot in order to realize full uti- 
lization of his aircraft has resulted in 
many advances of our current produc- 
tions. 

It is apparent that the seeds of the 
desire to produce the best available 


Probably most well known DARE unit is 
the multi-channel auxiliary VHF trans- 
mitter. 

equipment for the aviation industry has 
borne fruit for this company. From an 
embryonic start of two (2) employees 
DARE has grown to one-hundred- 
twenty-six (126) employees. 


Mitchell Industries, Inc. 


An early starter in the field of light- 
plane VHF navigation and communica- 
tions radio, Mitchell is particularly dis- 
tinguished for supplying that without 
which many single- and light-twin busi- 
ness pilots won’t go cross-country, an 
emergency stand-by battery pack trans- 
ceiver completely independent of the 
aircraft power system. 

For this emergency purpose, the Air- 
boy Sr., with its VHF 3-channel trans- 
mitter and 200-500 ke receiver has no 
peer and should be considered a must 
for safety reasons alone. A bonus 
capability which may or may not get 
much usage, is its use as a portable 
unit to be taken away from the plane 
on overnight stops. Salesmen or busi- 
ness men planning the next day’s itin- 
erary can save much exasperating and 
frequently futile telephoning, saving 
that instrument for more positive sched- 
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uling of the morrow’s appointments. 

Is it too much to hope that Mitchell 
will continue the development and pro- 
duce an Omni-converter that will match 
this equipment and provide emergency 
navigation on VHF as well? 
Mitchell’s latest and possibly finest 


FREE : aS owners, 


60 page catalog of Janitrol heating 
equipment for your plane or fleet, shows 
how you can add all-weather comfort. In- 
cluded are standard model heaters, com- 
ponents and accessories, plus installation 
tips and engineering data. Today request 
on your letterhead Catalog No. 100. 


Send your name and address for your free 
subscription to the Aircraft Heating Di- 
gest—keep up to date on the latest de- 
velopments in_aircraft heating, “how to” 
tips-you can use, questions and answers 
on heating problems. Both the Digest 
and the Catalog are valuable sources of 
information to anyone who flies or modi- 
fies anything from a light twin up. 


Your business aircraft can be as warm in 
winter as any airliner, because you can 
add the same dependable Janitrol heat- 
ing equipment, designed for your type of 
use. For example, most light twins are 
Bahama-comfortable with a Janitrol S-25 
heater, producing 25,000 Btu/hr, or an 
S-50, producing 50,000 Btu/hr. 


Windshield defrosting and thermal 
anti-icing can be important bonuses too. 
Consult your modification center or write 
direct for full details, 


Janitrol Aircraft Division 
Surface Combustion Corporation 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


contribution is their ultra-light 8-lb Air- 
boy Co-Pilot. As a full auto-pilot com- 
pletely transistorized, it may well give 
stiff competition to many of its heavier, _ 
more costly predecessors. 


40 DC-3’s Test AiResearch Power Kit 


The Garret Corporations’ AiResearch 
Maximizer Kit, which guarantees to in- 
crease DC-3 speeds by 20 mph with no 
increase in horsepower, is being dem- 
onstrated on a 10,000 mi. itinerary 
covering 14 states. More than 40 DC-3’s 
already have been modified with the 
Maximizer power section, which in- 
cludes baffles, cowling and exhaust 
system. 


pilots, mod centers 


janitrol 
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Aeronautical Communications 
Equipment, Co. 

One of the problems confronting flying 
businessmen today is the increasing 
necessity to go “south of the border” 
for business. The industrial and_ rec- 
reational expansion in the Caribbean, 
Central and South American areas is 
tremendous. Unfortunately the com- 
munications and navigational facilities 
have not kept pace with our domestic 
developments. Despite the best efforts of 
our government agencies and industry 
and flying associations like AOPA, 
published VHF facilities are still gen- 
erally unreliable. Hence a good propor- 
tion of such flying must be done on HF. 
The long range and power output of 
HF facilities in the above areas makes 
mandatory equipment made by such 
firms as Communications Co., Inc. 
(COMCO) of Coral Gables, Fla. Sunair 
Electronics Inc., Ft. Lauderdale, and 
Aero Communications Equipment, Inc., 
of Miami a must for “south of the 
border” operations. The latter offers 
such as:— 

Model—STAR HF Receiver & ATOM 
HF Transmitter. 

Operating on 27.5v DC, or 115y AC, 
this HF combination is available with 
dynamotor or Pack (400 cycle) power 
units. All units are 4% ATR rack. Re- 
ceiver lists at $1500, transmitter at 
$2100. Also available is the SUN An- 
tenna Tuner (12 lbs), 100 watts out- 
put on 2-22 mc at $850. (Matches 
conyent. antenna). 


Lear, Inc., Learcal Division 


The name Lear has probably more 
closely paralleled the growth of busi- 
ness flying than any other well-known 
aviation electronics trade name. Start- 
ing in 1930 with some of the first qual- 
ity non-airline radio equipment, Lear 
introduced probably the first popular 
low-priced light aircraft transmitter, 
the first multi-frequency DF covering 
180-205 ke, 500-1200 and 1200-2800 ke, 
the self-locking hand-reel antenna (re- 
member?), first factory-tuned multi- 
frequency transmitter, the famous avia- 
tion “Portable” that endeared itself to 
so many pre-WWII pilots, and so many 
more equally familiar. Having thus as- 
sured reliable communication and navi- 
gation at reasonable cost, Lear then 
turned to making personal and business 
flying safer and more practical with the 
first low-cost automatic pilot. 

Along with these developments that 
greatly aided the boom in serious busi- 
ness flying, Lear carried on parallel de- 
velopment in Air Transport category 
equipment for military, airlines and the 
larger corporation aircraft. Then evi- 
dently still having time on his corporate 
hands, and being apparently dissatis- 
fied with the slower progress in the de- 
velopment of a suitable modern execu- 
tive transport to carry all his line of 
equipment, Bill took a war-weary Lode- 
star and patting and manipulating it, 
produced the Learstar, a 300-mph 
business aircraft that didn’t obviously 
look like a war-time medium bomber 
in poor disguise. 
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But for all the industry, and especi- 
ally the young, lusty business aircraft 
market, the Lear trademark spells qual- 
ity radio communications, navigation 
and flight control at moderate cost. 

To highlight just some of the very 
complete Lear line, probably the one 
of most enduring popularity is the ADF 
series, -12 through -14, -15, to the -100, 
designed respectively for all classes of 
aircraft from the single-engine personal 
business up through the air transport 
type, and of course the entire military 
market. 

In the VHF transmitter receiver field, 
Lear faces its greatest competition from 
the multitude of manufacturers of ex- 
cellent equipment for light aircraft, as 
well as the heavier types. Or maybe it 
would be better to say the other manu- 
facturers in this market face some of 
their toughest competition from Lear’s 
broad line of communications equip- 
ment. To illustrate that Lear never 
rests from digging up new offshoot de- 
velopments to ease pilot problems, he 
markets an amplifying loud speaker 
that plugs into any headset type radio 
jack, enabling a comfortable monitor- 
ing watch on ATC or other frequencies 


for cockpits lacking installed speakers. 


In the auto-pilot field Lear could with 
some justification, claim to have fos- 
tered the significant switch of personal 
flying from the doldrums of so-called 
private or pleasure flying to the dy- 
namic, and solid pattern of personal 
business flying. Airplanes hav eto fly to 
justify their ownership and for both the 
lone pilot on a business trip and the 
exec crew who double in brass as cabin 
attendants, engineer, etc., the Lear auto- 
pilot has made the critical difference. 
So reliable and well-received has been 
this safety and comfort device, it al- 
most seems unfair that Lear saw fit to 


dip into the lesser field of the partial 
auto-pilot with the Arcon Rudder Con- 
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trol. It is somewhat like Tiffany fea- 
turing costume jewelry to attract Wool- 
worth’s customers. 

In the flight instrumentation field 
the combining of attitude indications 
plus heading information to simplify 
IFR flight is well covered by the 
makers of air transport category equip- 
ment. Again, Lear stepped in to bring 
this same safety and comfort improve- 


ment to the medium and light business 
aircraft market as well, with the 
NAFLI series of Natural Flight In- 
struments. The jet fighter needs this 
type of instrumentation because of the 
increasing importance of the attitude- 
recognition time factor. The business 
pilot needs it to both ease his work job 
and to make room for the next series of 
developments for better flight that Bill 
Lear is probably thinking up right this 
minute! 


TYPICAL of Lear’s avionic products for busi- 
ness aviation is the ADF-100, world’s first 


fully transistorized automatic 
finder. 


direction 
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Collins Radio Company 


One of the early users of Collins Ra- 
dio equipment was Admiral Byrd, who 
took with him on an Antarctic expedi- 
ton, a Collins transmitter which em- 
ployed high level modulation, pioneered 
by Collins in 1933 and since accepted 
as a standard amplitude modulation 
system by the communication industry. 

Originally developed in 1941 to tune 
airline ground station transmitters Col- 
lins Autotune became one of the most 
distinguished inventions in the radio 
field. Many of the types of equipment 
in production are direct descendants 
of the first automatically-tuned multi- 
channel radio equipment. 

Linear-tuned circuits developed by 
Collins in 1944 had a most extraordi- 
nary effect upon communications equip- 
ment. These circuits, coupled with the 
Auto-positioner, another Collins devel- 
opment related to the Autotune, made 
complete electrical remote tuning a 
reality. 

After the military, the commercial 
aviation industry is Collins’ primary 
customer. Collins believes it supplies 
75-80% of the communication-naviga- 
tion needs of the airline industry and a 
large portion of the business aircraft 
fleets. Its intentions are to enter vigor- 
ously this latter field. 

The Company’s present airborne 
products include: 51X-1A VHF Re- 
ceiver, 51X-2 VHF Receiver, 17L-6 
VHF Transmitter, 17L-7 VHF Trans- 
mitter, 17L-8 VHF Transmitter; 6185S 
HF Transceiver, 18S-4 HF Transmit- 
ter/Receiver, 456C-l1 and 456A-1 
SELCAL, 346A-1 Interphone and Isola- 
tion Amplifier, 346D-1 Passenger Ad- 
dress Amplifier, 51Z-2 Marker Beacon 
Receiver, 51V-3 Glide slope Receiver, 
621A-1 ATC Transponder, FD-104 and 
FD-105 Integrated Flight System, AP- 
101 Automatic Flight Control System, 
DF-201 Automatic Direction Finder 
System, WP-101 Weather Radar, 344B-1 
VOR/LOC Instrumentation Unit, 51R-3 
Navigation Receiver, Antenna Tuners, 
Shockmounts, and Remote Controls. 

Greatest interest has centered around 
the Collins AP-101 automatic flight 
control system. The AP-101 will pre- 
cisely control aircraft in the proper 


flight attitude with any mode of con- 
trol desired. Operation is uncom- 
plicated, but effective and safe. Con- 
trol is effected through precision, con- 
veniently adjusted, torque limiting 
clutches. Engage design permits tran- 
sient free engagement and smooth “fade 
in” changes in control functions. Reli- 
ability is assured by the use of stable, 
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100 HOUR INSPECTION, 
INCLUDING X-RAY 
INSPECTION 


CLASS 


CLASS Ill 
Aero Commander 
Beech—B-50, C-50 
Cessna—310 
Twin Navion 
Piper Apache 


CLASS IV 
Beech—C-18, D-18 and Super 
Dove 
Lockheed—10,12 
Grumman Widgeon 


CLASS V 
Douglas—DC-3 
Lockheed—Lodestar 
Grumman Mallard 
Consolidated PBY 


CLASS VI 
Douglas—A20, A26, B23 
Lockheed—PV-1, SUPER PV 


Curtiss—C-46 
North American—B-25 
Martin—B-26 


1 


X-RAY 
NO. OF 


PRICE EXPOSURES 


$350 35 


$495 50 


$495 50 


WRITE FOR RATES ON OTHER PLANES NOT LISTED ~ 


RO CORPORATION 


ATLANTA AIRPORT + POplar 1-7721 + ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


drift free magnetic amplifiers and 
transistors—no tubes are used. Maxi- 
mum maintenance facilitation and cir- 
cuit efficiency is made possible through 
the use of Collins modular construc- 
tion. Undisturbed and concise control 
functions are accomplished by the use 
of separate control loops used in each 
mode of control. Incorporated as a 
Flight Director, the Collins Integrated 
Flight System provides the pilot with 
a continuous and complete position 
monitor. 

With the Mode Selector in the GYRO 
position, command signals are induced 
from the PITCH and TURN knobs, and 
gyros (condition signals) are used to 
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stabilize the aircraft. Regardless of the 
position of the aircraft, when this mode 
is energized, the aircraft will assume 
straight and level flight. Maneuvering 
the aircraft is accomplished through 
the PITCH and TURN Knobs, and the 
aircraft will hold the attitude selected. 

Switching to HEADING position adds 
the ability to change the heading of 
the aircraft with the Heading Knob of 
the Course Indicator. When the head- 
ing is changed, the aircraft will roll 
into a preset bank and turn to the se- 
lected heading. This maximum bank 
angle can be adjusted to the angle 
desired. The ability to fly any selected 
heading is particularly useful during 
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G-12 and L-2 


LESS WEIGHT . . . LESS LOAD — CONSERVES PANEL SPACE 


The G-12/L2 Slaved Gyro incorporates electrical pick-offs 
to operate the Lear L-2 automatic pilot in any aircraft having both 
the CD1 and L-2 system. 

The G-12/L-2 Slaved Gyro takes the place of both the 
standard G-12 and standard L-2 directional control in the aircraft. 
Simplicity of installation saves % of the cost of modified units when 
installing new equipment. 


CALL OR WRITE TODAY 


ALLIED INSTRUMENT LABORATORIES 
8238 Travelair — Houston, Texas — OLive 4-5738 


It's New! 


IT’S OUR SEAL 


APPROVED 


Su AND 
| > 4 * | THE SKIPPER’S WORD 
ac INSTANTANEOUS 
specail VERTICAL SPEED 
INDICATOR 


STEADY READABILITY 
IN TURBULENCE 


Specialties Inc. I1VSI* PROVIDES 
ACCURATE INSTANTANEOUS INSTEAD OF FALSE 
LAGGING INDICATIONS. 

MAJOR USES: 
. BRACKET GLIDESLOPE 
. TURBULENCE 
. EXACT DESCENTS GCA APPROACHES 
. EXACT DESCENTS OMNI APPROACHES 
. INSTRUMENT TAKEOFF 
. HORIZON FAILURE REPLACEMENT 

IN CONJUNCTION WITH T & B 


INSTALLATION REQUIRES 
ONLY A STATIC SOURCE 


“FIRST SIGNIFICANT IM- 
PROVEMENT IN 25 YRS.” 
CAPT. CHARLES DAUDT 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 


SPECIFIED FOR 
707 & ELECTRA 


CONTINENTAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


*Trademark P. O. BOX 252, HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 
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such maneuvers as the procedure turn. 

In the NAV/LOC position, the AP- 
101 command information from the 
VOR or localizer receivers enables the 
pilot to fly selected omni radials or 
localizer interceptions. Command by 
the VOR or navigation inputs is dis- 
connected when over the cone of con- 
fusion and command is by Heading 
alone. After passage over the cone, 
command is returned to the VOR or 
navigation inputs. 

In GYRO, HEADING and NAV/LOC 
positions, an ALTITUDE HOLD fea- 
ture may be put into operation at any 
time. The aircraft will automatically 
adjust its pitch attitude to hold the al- 
titude at which the function was en- 
gaged. Altitude signal integration and 
automatic pitch trim eliminates any al- 
titude standoff. If the pilot decides to 
climb or descend, rotation of the PITCH 
control will release the ALTITUDE 
switch from the Hold position. 

On interception of the glideslope as 
indicated by the glideslope pointer, the 
AP-101 is switched to the APPROACH 
position. If the ALTITUDE HOLD 
function had been in use, it will re- 
lease automatically. The aircraft will 
be guided along the glideslope and 
localizer path until the pilot is ready 
to take over for landing. Automatic 
glideslope integration and pitch trim 
are provided to eliminate any standoff 
from the glideslope. Cross wind cor- 
rection is provided. 

The Autopilot is turned on by the 
ON-OFF Switch. During warmup, or 
at any other time the Autopilot is on 
and not engaged, the DISENGAGE 
light will flash, warning of non-opera- 
tion. After a warmup of about 30 sec- 
onds, the Autopilot is engaged by 
pressing the ENGAGE Button. Engage- 
ment is smooth and instantaneous. 

The flight instrumentation system is 
controlled by the Autopilot Controller 
even when the latter is in the Off posi- 
tion. Functions are added in each po- 
sition as described below. In the GYRO 
position the flight instruments indicate 
only heading and attitude: in HEAD- 
ING, heading information is addition- 
ally fed to the steering needle; in 
NAV/LOC deviation is also indicated 
by the Course Indicator; in AP- 
PROACH, the glideslope pointer ind- 
cates relative position of the glideslope. 

Input power required for aircraft 
having 27.5 volts DC as the primary 
source of supply: 


Power Source Norm. Max. Man. 
27V > DE 254W 33W 
115V lph-400cps 145VA 160VA 


For aircraft having 115 volt, 3 phase 
delta, 400 cps as primary source of 
supply: 


Power Source Norm. Max. Man. 
PA AVIN “DX G: 150W 150W 

115V 3ph-400cps 110VA 190VA 

115V 1lph-400cps 145VA 160VA 


The limits or tolerances in the power 
supply are: at 27 volts DC + 38 volts; 
at 115 volts 400 cycles, + 12 volts and 
360 to 440 cycles. 
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Skycrafters Aviation Radio 


The Skycrafters VHF MULTI- 
PHONE is a_ hand-carried portable, 
amplitude modulated 2-way VHF Com- 
munications unit which operates on 
dry batteries or from an interchange- 
able MULTIPOWER Pack which snaps 
on to the T/R case in place of the Dry 
Battery Box. 

By use of a three-y -way switch on the 
front of the MULTIPOWER Pack, the 
MULTIPHONE may be operated on 
6 volts D.C., 12 volts D.C., or 115 volts 
A.C. Two power cords are supplied— 
one has a standard cigarette lighter 


plug on the input end for plugging into 
the cigarette lighter receptacle in car 
or plane; the other is a standard A.C. 


ow 


cord with pin-cap for plugging into a 
standard A.C. receptacle. 

Standard aircraft type headsets and 
microphones can be used with the 
MULTIPHONE, since standard jacks 
are provided on the front panel of the 
T/R unit. An extra jack is provided on 
the front of the Battery Box and MUL- 
TIPOWER Pack which can be utilized 
for an extra headset connection or for 
attaching the plug-in type loudspeaker. 

The plug-in Loudspeaker is offered 
as an optional accessory, since the 
MULTIPHONE is primarily intended 
for headphone operation. However, the 
.6 watt of audio output provides a good 
listening level for portable operation 
and relieves the fatigue associated with 
wearing headphones over a long period 
of time. The Loudspeaker plugs into 
all power units including the Dry Bat- 
tery Pack, and is provided with an 
“ON-OFF” switch. 

To conserve the dry batteries, the 
receiver mutes and no receiver current 
is drawn during transmission. Asan 
added feature, both transmission and 
reception are accomplished on a single 
antenna without the use of a switching 
relay; thus increasing the reliability 
factor appreciably. 

The stainless steel portable whip 
antenna plugs into a standard So-239 
co-ax receptacle on the front of the 
T/R unit. When it is found desirable 
to use an external antenna, it can be 
connected by means of a co-ax line and 
a standard PL-259A plug. 


A new type noise limiter is incorpo- 
rated in the MULTIPHONE and is 
connected in the plate circuit of the 
last I.F. amplifier tube, rather than in 
the audio circuit in the conventional 
manner. Use of this type of noise 
limiter allows signals to be read 
through severe engine noise that would 
render the usual VHF receiver useless. 
Due to this feature, the VHF MULTI- 
PHONE can be used in aircraft having 
unshielded engines and _ still provide 
readable signals despite noise from the 
engine. 


BAYAIRE AVIONICS, INC. 
Oakland, Calif. 


In less than four years, Bayaire has de- 
veloped complete test facilities for servic- 
ing all major manufacturers’ equipment. 
Technicians and mechanics handle radar, 
autopilots, flight directors and _ specially- 
designed, edge-lighted control panel instal- 
lations in all types of planes. 

CAA-certificated, Bayaire is the only com- 
plete facility for business aircraft north of 
Los Angeles and west of Denver. 


Automatic Weather Broadcasts For 


Two More Stations In California 


Automatic weather over low fre- 
quency radio range stations are sched- 
uled for two more California cities— 
Oakland this month and Fresno shortly 
after. 


“FOR THE BEST IN OVERHAUL, MAINTENANCE AND CONVERSION 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE, inc. 


leading firms bring their airplanes here... 


T SPARK PLUGS 


“GARLAND , 


x 


AIRPORT 


The airplanes of some of the nation's leading business 
firms are regularly serviced in the modern and 
complete shops of Executive Aircraft Service, Inc. The 
skilled, experienced aircraftsmen that man these shops 
are unsurpassed in the field of executive fleet mainte- 
nance and overhaul. That’s why we proudly say that 
satisfield customers are our best recommendation. See 
for yourself. Let us make a quotation on your next work. 


Garland Airport * P.O. Box 7307 * Dallas, Texas * Telephone: DAvis 1-2675 


Call write or Wire 
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Wilcox Electric Co., Inc. 


One of the names synonymous with 
Air Transport Type radio equipment 
has been Wilcox. Wilcox has been in 
production and has made deliveries of 
its Type 714A Air Traffic Control 
Transponder since September 1956, far 
in advance of any other company in 
this field. 

Wilcox has specialized in designing 
the best possible equipment with cost 
only a minor competitive factor. The 
liability and public responsibility asso- 
ciated with both military and air car- 
rier flying permits no other course. 
Typical of Wilcox advanced engineer- 
ing was their Compressor Amplifier 
designed well before World War II. 

So, it is important and fruitful for 
business aviation when Wilcox enters 
the field with equipment designed for 
installation in any aircraft from the 
light twins on up. Such is their ADF 
701 at 13.5 lbs. and other navigational 
equipment of airline standard. 


A TYPICAL LINE-UP of Wilcox Canari 
equipment, from left to right, includes 
Type 700 ILS glidescope receiver, 701 ADF 
receiver, 702 marker beacon receiver, 703 
Mag Cat (magnetic amplifier computing au- 
tomatic tracker), 704 HF receiver, 704 
modulator for HF transmitter, 704 HF 
transmitter, 708 public address amplifier, 
709 isolation-mixing speaker amplifier and 
710 isolation amplifier. Factory Canari in- 
stallations have included Aero Commanders, 
Super 18 Beechcrafts and Convair 440’s. 
Others to receive factory installations in- 
clude DC-6B, DC-7C, DC-8, Super G Con- 
stellation, Lockheed Electra, and Fairchild 
F.27. 


An outstanding example is the Canari 
(Communication and Navigation Radio 
Instrumentation) System, a package 


installation that provides all the nec- 
essary electronic facility for any pro- 
fessional flight operation. 

Probably best known Wilcox equip- 
ment is their CAT, Computing Auto- 
matic Tracker, in use by Eastern Air 


Lines for over three years which may 
explain their reputation for a high per- 
centage of successfully completed very 
low ILS approaches. 


Radio Aids 
San Francisco Tower VHF/DF de- 


commissioned on published frequencies. 

Los Angeles Hi-Intensity Sequence 
Flashing system available on test basis 
at pilot’s request. Flashers extend from 
Ad to 300’ from end of runway 25 
eit. 

Los Angeles Tower primary Air/ 
Ground frequency 119.9 changed to 


118.9. Route traffic control outbound 
changed from 118.9 to 119.9. 

San Diego VOR shut down for 
modernization until lst. of October. 


Radio Corporation Of America 


The Radio Corporation of America 
is a pioneer in the field of civilian air- 
borne radar. Working with United Air 
Lines in 1952, RCA developed the first 
commercial C-Band radar, designated 
the AVQ-10. This 150-mile range equip- 
ment has been installed in many of the 
world’s leading airlines and business 
aircraft. A subsequent development, 
more exclusively for the business air- 
craft market, was the AVQ-50, a fifty 


pound, 80-mile range radar. This equip- 
ment has already been purchased by 
many business aircraft operators. Other 
RCA aviation products include the 
ATC transponder beacon for which the 
CAA has awarded an Evaluation con- 
tract, and marker beacon navigational 
aids. Latest development is a “wing- 
pod” radar for small military aircraft 
including the single-engined T-6. 


29 years of “know how” 


...in the maintenance, 
overhaul, engineering and 
modification of airframes 


and engines. 


Serving the 

U.S. Air Force, 
Army, Navy, 
Commercial and 


private aviation 
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ment for light and medium size busi- 
ness aircraft, a new light weight 7- 
channel audio isolation system ampli- 
fier. The CA-1 offers many refinements 
in design and operational features de- 
manded in cockpit, pilot and co-pilot 
audio isolation amplification use. Gen- 
eral features include use of one type of 
amplifier in any size aircraft and 
isolated input circuits to eliminate any 
need for matching to various makes of 
receivers. Provision is made for recep- 
tion of single or mixed simultaneous 
voice, marker, range, or other audio 
signals on either one or more loud 
speakers or earphones. The CA-1 op- 
erates with equal efficiency in system 
with either high or low power dynamo- 
tor supply. It is recommended for use 
with high power dynamotor for high 
noise level cockpits and can be used 
with low power dynamotor supply in 
low noise level instances. 

A special time delay muting of 
marker channel is incorporated. With 
this feature, pilots no longer have to 
turn off the audio channel of the marker 
receiver in order to eliminate the 
marker signal from interfering with 
return messages from the tower. Marker 
muting delay lasts about thirty seconds 
which allows enough time for communi- 
cation with the tower while still releas- 
ing the marker audio to the pilot in 
plenty of time to catch the next marker, 
but does not affect visual marker indi- 
cation. Muting is accomplished by 
pressing microphone button for trans- 
mitting. Time delay is activated on 
marker audio only for approximately 
thirty seconds after microphone button 


Flite-Tronics, Inc. , A 
Flite-Tronics, Inc., Burbank, Cal., 
produces, among other avionic equip- 


is released. Other audio remains muted Continental’s Factory Re-manufacture plan, suc- 
only as long as microphone button is ee: F 
Beenie iting transmission. cessor to the periodic overhaul, backs you with the 
Audio output maintains balanced cen : . 
alec of tumber of chan- specialized skills of the men who know your engine 


best. With your factory re-manufactured Continental, 
you get new engine warranty—new log book with zero 
hours—at a modest, pre-determined price. Most im- 
portant of all, you’re back in the air with an absolute 
minimum of costly down time. 


WHY NOT WRITE NOW 


f 


oo FOR THE INFORMATION WHEN CHOOSING AN 

enone THAT can save vou fT SONAL OR BUSINESS 

nels put in use. The CA-1 audio ampli- ae USE, MAKE SURE IT 

fier has the same case dimensions, | OVERHAUL TIME ROLLS HAS CONTINENTAL 

este ROUND AGAIN ENGINE . . PILOTS 

cockpit isolation between pilot and co- | UNDISPUTED FIRST 
pilot is accomplished by using two CA-1 | CHOICE 
amplifiers. S 


Flite-Tronics CA-] audio amplifier 
specifications are as follows: 


WEIGHT—Approx. 314 lbs. 


[ontinental Motors (orporation 
MOUNTING DIMENSIONS — Re- 


ceiver, 714” high by-414” wide by AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION 
714” deep with shock-mount. MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Dynamotor, 5” high by 514” wide by 
314” deep. 

POWER CONSUMPTION—Filaments 
— .45 Amp at 24 volts, 9 Amp at 12 
volts. Plate — 2 Ranges, Hi = 50 
Ma. at 285 volts (separate dynamo- 
tor), Lo = 35 Ma. at 250 volts used 
as companion to MB-3) 


Aeronautical Electronics, Inc. 


(Aerotron) 


Started not too long after WWII, in a 
small ex-hangar building on the back- 
side of the Raleigh Airport, AERO- 
TRON is the brainchild of Charles R. 
Browning. He took a long look at the 
early post-war radio offerings for per- 
sonal aircraft and decided that they 
could be built better, more reliable yet 
smaller. With an unusual appreciation 
of the small owner’s problem of amor- 
tizing already installed but inadequate 
radio, Charley came up with the minia- 
ture extra multi-frequency transmitter 
“can” that literally fits into an ash- 
tray size panel opening. Especially 
valuable in adding the new additional 
frequencies required today, Aerotron 
saved thousands of 5-channel units from 
the garbage dump and endeared them- 
selves to small personal business pilots 
everywhere. A few of their line are 
described below:— 

Model 200-A 


This 0.5 lbs transmitter operates on 


12-14 volts DC with an output of 1.5-3.0 
watts. Ten available channels will cover 
a 4-mc range. (121.5; 121.9; 122.1; 
122.5; 122.7 and 122.8 are standard 
supply plus any other 4 within the 
above range.) Mounts in any 2.25-in. 
instrument hole and lists at $79.50 with 
the basic 6 crystals. 


Model 200-B Same as above, except: 10 
crystals supplied, 118.1-119.9. — List 
$99.50. Model 200-C Same as above, 
except: any 10 crystals in 4 mc spread 
to 150 mc. List $119.50. 

Model 500-A Transceiver 

Weighing 15 lbs, this portable 2-way 
radio operates on 6, 12 or 115v, power 
1.5 to 10 watts depending on usage. 
Fixed tuning on one crystal frequency, 
it is designed for airport, Civil De- 
fense or industrial use and lists for 
$279.50 in all models. 


concentration 
on aviation 


Originally created to fill your 
need for experienced pilots 
exclusively, now prepared 
to also serve as your “prime 
source” for ground and 
administrative specialists 
... supplying top-notch 
personnel, pre-screened to 
save your time... this is 
the contribution P.E. A. 
is proud to make to 
the aviation industry. 


RELIABLE SERVICE FOR 
OVER A DECADE 


pilots employment 
agency 


Teterboro 
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Jeppesen Story Told 


Reported to be the only firm of its 
kind in the world, Jeppesen & Co. was 
started in 1929 when an air mail pilot 
found the way to fill an urgent need for 
accurate, dependable flight informa- 
tion. 

E. B. Jeppesen, a Boeing Air Trans- 
port pilot, recognized the need for the 
collection and organization of flight 
data, and started recording it in a 
notebook, which eventually contained 
all sorts of comments, sketches, figures, 
and charts for dealing with the hazards 
and “unknowns” of flying in the strug- 
gling days of the aviation industry. 

Word soon got around and pilots 
began asking for copies of Jeppesen’s 
material. The demand grew so great 
that in 1934 Jeppesen formed his own 
company to gather, publish, and dis- 
tribute this flight data under the trade 
name Airway Manual. 

The Manual was so successful that 
Jeppesen moved to Denver in 1941 and 
established permanent offices and pro- 
duction facilities at Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver, in 1946. 

The company subsequently added the 
Radio Air-Route Guide, the radio navi- 
gation flight manual; the R-2 Comput- 
ers, for figuring flying problems from 
sea level to 80,000 feet; and a wide 
range of essential navigation aids and 
flight manuals. 

Jeppesen & Co. is also known for its 
Natural Color Relief Maps, used by 
business, industry, commercial air car- 
riers, publishers, and schools. Jeppesen 
maps are produced to meet specific re- 
quirements for each customer. 

With the opening in May 1957 of 
Jeppesen, GmbH, in Frankfurt, West 
Germany—to supply European aviation 
with a special European Airway Manual 
—Jeppesen & Co. became international 
in character. Expansion of plants and 
services to Central and South America, 
the Pacific, and Australia is scheduled. 


FEDERAL SKI & ENGINEERING CORP. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Established in 1925, Federal Ski & Engi- 
neering Corp. are the pioneers in the de- 
sign and construction of aircraft skis for 
all makes of aircraft adaptable to skis, 
from the smallest pleasure craft up to cargo 
carriers. 

Most popular is the multi-purpose ski 
that permits landings or take-offs on either 
dry runways with the wheels in down posi- 
tion or on snow with the skis in down posi- 


tion. The skis are hydraulically controlled 
from the cockpit. 


Taxi Ways Can Be Clearly Marked 


Have heard that Green Airport, 
Providence, R. I., has the taxi strips 
clearly marked. Some enterprising air- 
port design genius painted empty beer 
cans with luminescent blue, attached 
them to sticks and stacked them into 
the ground. They are as beautiful as 
any marked runway, require no main- 
tenance or electricity, and pilots seem 
to be very capable in finding their way 
among beer cans. 
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National Aeronautical Corp. 


Narco is a household word with so 
many pilots of personal and light busi- 
ness aircraft that a description of the 
rise of this company is redundant. 
Suffice it to say that Narco pioneered 
in the post-war light aircraft radio field 
so successfully that today personal 
aviation, whether for pleasure or busi- 
ness, is so completely radio-equipped 
that government and industry planners 
can speak of virtually banning non- 
radio aircraft in many sections of the 
country without hearing even a ripple 
of complaint. 

With good radio communications and 
navigation so easily and _ financially 
available, who would fly without it? 
Even primary flight training schools, 
agricultural and other industrial opera- 
tors find radio contact with and control 
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of their flying equipment so vital, it is 
hard to find an operator without it. 
And as each fledgling pilot, whether 
learning for business or pleasure, con- 
templates practical use and enjoyment 
of his new skill and property, the need 
for good radio is so obvious, the smarter 
schools have seen fit to incorporate 
radio handling techniques with their 
flight curricula. 

So it is only natural that Narco is a 
by-word as thousands more every year 
enter into personal and business flying. 

Along with offering reliable radio at 
minimum cost, Narco was the first to 
effectively resolve the dilemma of the 
critical tuning of VHF receivers. Crys- 
tal tuning and auto-selection costs 
money, much more than Narco’s prime 
market could afford and yet, easy accu- 
rate tuning rapidly progressed from a 
minor conyenience to a vital safety 
must. Also, very quickly, the demands 
of entry into many hi-density terminal 
airports further accentuated this need. 

So Narco developed their “Whistle- 
Stop” tuning device whereby the pilot 
could assure proper alignment of his 
tunable VHF receiver prior to calling 
a busy terminal. 

Through no fault of Narco, their 
government-backed foray into DME 
airborne equipment was aborted by 
forces in combination greater than the 
civil unsubsidized market. The distance 
measuring capability for other than 
military and airline users will now have 
to wait until Narco or similar producers 
see their way clear to risking company 
capital to provide TACAN “for the 
masses.” Be assured that a truly “low 
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cost” TACAN for the personal pilot or 
small business twin will probably not 
be forthcoming until a firm like Narco 
produces it. 

It is gratifying that it can be re- 
ported that Narco’s Sapphire line of 
high-quality and somewhat more expen- 
sive radio equipment is slowly but sure- 
ly edging into the larger aircraft mar- 
ket. This detracts nothing from the 
excellent products of the firms who 
have had that market as their private 
hunting preserve. It simply means that 
they will work harder to hold their tech- 
nical and developmental lead with re- 
sultant benefit to the steadily increasing 
number of users of business aircraft. 


@ It’s only natural that Embry- 
Riddle, America’s pioneering, best 
known school of aviation, trains 
outstanding business pilots. 


The two-year Business-Pilot course 
offered in conjunction with the 
University of Miami, fully quali- 
fies the Embry-Riddle graduate 
for his choice of aviation’s most 
responsible positions—both on the 
ground and in the air. 


Whether a beginner or a commer- 
cial pilot seeking higher ratings, 
the complete, well rounded cur- 
riculum provides the broadest 
possible background in a wide 
range of technical aviation phases 
...plus basic business and man- 
agement education necessary to 
success in any management or 
aviation executive career. 


E O 
In addition to the Commercial, 
Instrument and Multi-Engine rat- 


ings, the thorough Embry-Riddle 
flight curriculum incorporates 


| Name (firm). 
| Address... 


| City 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS’ guiding hands are 
those of C. J. Reese, president, and D. H. 
Hollowell, vice-president in charge of air- 
craft engine sales. 


for the finest in business-pilot training 
or for the best trained business pilots 


... contact EMBRY-RIDDLE? 


range flying conditions which will be 
encountered by the corporately employed 
pilot. Experienced instructors, modern 
aircraft, advanced Link trainer equipment, 
and latest instruction metheds insure the 
best qualification for each student. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


NDED 
or ‘0, 


Riddle 


InSTtIryuTe 


AERONAUTICAL 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, Dept. 33 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute, Miami 30, Fla. | 
| am interested in 


% _] enrolling in the Business-Pilot Course E 


employing an Embry-Riddle graduate a 


State. 


all essential training for the long Z (for students only) age.......-. (check one) vet (_] non-wvet [_} 
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2X. Aviation Rendezvous 


Dallas Airmotive’s Island Service 
Division, located on the Municipal Air- 
- port in Galveston, Texas, is the ideal 
service organization for all airplanes 
operated in the Americas. The Island 
Service Division is especially ideally 
situated for those who operate execu- 
tive, business and private aircraft in 
the Gulf Coast area. 


At the Island Service Division, 
Dallas Airmotive provides modifica- 
tion for all types of aircraft; custom 
luxury interiors; aircraft painting; 
radio-electronics-navigation sales and 
installation; transient service; over- 
haul for fixed and rotary wing 
aircraft; storage; accessory sales, 
installation and overhaul. 


In Dallas, Dallas Airmotive will 
continue to provide the finest in engine 
overhaul facilities and services. 


Centrally located...all aviation 
services from same Reliable company. 


AIRMOTIVE 
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The Associated Radio Story 


Associated Radio is one of those rare 
business entities conceived out of pur- 
pose rather than payroll. In June 1948, 
Associated Radio was plotted and put 
on paper in the old Goode-Foster Build- 
ing next to Hangar #1, Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas. It was a three-way part- 
nership. i 

Carl Fox was no newcomer, having 
been a radio operator as far back as 
1923. He entered the specialized air- 
craft radio field shortly after 1932. In 
1943, Carl met up with Lee Lanford 
while working closely with the Air 
Force at Wright Patterson Field in 
various communications and _ radar 
projects. 

Later Lee Lanford worked with Car] 
in the radio department of Southwest 
Airmotive at Dallas. Already working 
there was Tony Aguilar, who had 
served as a radio/radar maintenance 
man in the states and overseas. The 
three worked side-by-side until they 
made the joint decision to form a com- 
pany devoted primarily to serve the 
needs of the business aircraft field. 

Their first employee, Richard L. 
Smith, present Shop Supervisor, came 
to work with the full knowledge that 
it might be a long time before mini- 
mum salary requirements might be 
met! 

Today they stand as a two-fold cor- 
poration. Corporation number one is 
Associated Radio Company, Inc., to 
stock and market products of the ma- 
jor manufacturers of aircraft electronic 
products. 

Some of the lines represented are 
Collins Radio, ARC, RCA, Flite- 
Tronics, Dare, Sun Air and Sperry. In 
several lines, they have exclusive terri- 
tories; for example, RCA in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Kansas and 
Colorado. 

The second and possibly the foremost 
corporation is Associated Radio Service 
Company. This comprises the major 
bulk of employees who function as ad- 
visers and installation engineers of ra- 
dio, auto-pilot and radar equipment on 
all types of business and commercial 
aircraft. 

The installation of auto-pilots in 
business aircraft is one to which Asso- 
ciated points with pride, having gained 
much public acclaim for their excellent 


DELHI OIL CO. DC-3 showing the RCA 
Weather Radar position from which the 
course can be controlled by manipulating 
the knob on the Collins Course Indicator. 
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engineering, such as in the Delhi-Taylor 
Oil Company DC-3, N7L, flown by Don 
Beeler. The Collins AP-101 (see cut) 
installation is unique in N7L, in that 
all gas being stored in the wings, the 
entire center section is available for 
installation of radio equipment, under 
the floor and out of the way, but ex- 
ceptionally accessible to maintenance 
servicing. The area that normally holds 
radio in the DC-3 was thus left avail- 
able for more equipment and storage 
space. 

Associated Radio owns and operates a 
Cessna 180 for the varied uses of their 
employee-specialists. The corporation is 
presently geared to make installations 
on any and all types of aircraft. It 
installed the custom radio and auto- 
pilot equipment in the Fairways Cor- 
poration Convair 440, piloted by George 
Young who helped design the installa- 
tion, and rated the number one 
equipped airplane at the 1957 Reading 
Business Aircraft Show. 

Associated also made the first Collins 
Integrated Flight System installation in 
a business airplane. Their technical 
personnel attend all the available in- 
dustry service training schools such as 


Collins, Narco DME and _ Sapphire 


Schools, Sperry Gyro School and lately 
schools in RCA Weather Radar. Asso- 
ciated is currently planning to expand 
their service facilities. 


PIONEER CENTRAL division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. occupies two separate plant fa- 
cilities for the manufacture and assembly 
of precision equipment. 

Total of almost 250,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space covers less than 20 of the total area 
of 47 acres held at Davenport, Iowa, shown 
above. 

Plant one (center) is devoted to manage- 
ment, engineering, fabrication and assem- 
bly of aircraft instruments. 

Plant two (upper) since 1956 has housed 
all facilities for the development, manufac- 
ture and sales of ultrasonic equipment, as 
well as production of vacuum insulated con- 
tainers for liquid oxygen systems. 


Marin County Airport Site Selected 


After considerable study and debate 
over two possible sites for a Marin 
County Airport site, the County Super- 
visors selected 50 acres of tidal land on 
the north side of San Quentin Point 
and it will provide, according to plans, 
a 3000 foot runway. 
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FOR FASTER, 
MORE COMFORTABLE FLIGHTS IN YOUR... 


..or other aircraft 
where space, weight 
and power are ata 
premium ! 


RCA WEATHER AVOIDANCE RADAR (AVQ-50) 


Address inquiries to... Custom Aviation Equipment 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Take 11819 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Aircraft Radio Corp. 
(D-1 Course Director 


For use with VOR equipment to make 
VOR and ILS approaches by reference 
to the vertical needle of the standard 
crosspointer meter, this instrument “in- 
terpolates” for the pilot, greatly simpli- 
fying “turning on” and “tieing down,” 
the most difficult job on instruments. 
Weighing 10 lbs and operating on 14v 
& 28y, it lists at $2226. 


Type 15D Omni-Localizer Receiver 

The basic navigational/communication 
receiver, the Type 15 operates through 
the 108-135 mc band on 14v & 28v. 
Versatile, it is used for VOR enroute 
and approach problems, VAR and ILS 
Localizer approaches. Combined with 
Type T-11B VHF Transmitter, includ- 
ing supplementary channel crystal 
adaptors installed, and a K-13 Oscilla- 


tor-Relay to provide crystal-accurate 
free tuning, this package represenis an 
ideal all VHF combination for light 
business aircraft. Instrumentation has 
been combined to conserve space and 
permit dual-ization. Combined weight 
in the neighborhood of 30 Ibs. List for 
the basic 15D is $2183. 


ARC also makes the outstanding light- 
weight Type 21 ADF (under 20 lbs) ; 
Isolation (F-11A), Audio (F-13A) and 


Co-pilot instrumentation in the ARC Twin- 
Bonanza shows the very complete com- 
munications and selector panel on left. Of 
especial interest is the CD-1 Course Direc- 
tor (second down, second row from right). 
Ease of operation from either seat without 
customary cross interference between pilots 


is featured. Pilot-engineer Christiansen 
uses plane to demonstrate ARC’s line. 


Interphone (F-15) amplifiers; VHF 
and Communications _ receivers; 
Marker Beacon (R-20A) _ receiver; 


VHF and UHF Transmitter; standard 
and non-standard (low-belly, anti- 
icing) antennas; signal generators 
(H-14A) and a portable VHF Com- 
municator package (Type 12). 
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Wright Airborne Electronics 


Appropriately named THE EXECU- 
TIVE “60”, a new transceiver an- 
nounced by Wright Airborne Elec- 
tronics, Kansas City, Mo., sells for less 
than $600. A long-range communica- 
tions unit of multi-channel construction 
with strong output, it incorporates cry- 
stal-controlled reception as well as 
transmission, while holding weight to 
a negligible factor. The new Wright 
unit is dynamotor-powered. The 
planned price will include all crystals, 
antenna, power supply and cables. 

Wright points out that the circuit de- 
sign of THE EXECUTIVE “60” elim- 


inates many trouble spots formerly 
found in VHF equipment. Also, the use 
of crystal-saver circuits enables the set 
to give 60 channels of transmission and 
reception with the use of only 22 cry- 
stals. “Since the receiver is also crystal- 
controlled, there is no ‘hunting’ needed, 
no squealing crystal tuners; just select 
the desired frequency and the set is 
locked on. The dynamotor power sup- 
ply insures a dependable, stable source 
of power at all times,” he explained. 

Also available is an all-new Localizer 
Adapter, the WLA-10, which can be 
added to your present VHF receiver. 
Now coming out is an ADF; a light- 
weight, three-light marker beacon re- 
ceiver, dynamotor powered; and many 
others. 


Navigation To Be Changed 
By Radar Maps 


A device called a radar strip recorder 
which shows a photograph of the 
ground beneath the aircraft as seen 
by airborne radar eyes, will make navi- 
gation a matter of pinpoint accuracy. 

According to the Hycon Manufac- 
turing Company, pilots will be able to 
consult a map that is only twenty sec- 
onds old, made day or night in flight 
by radar. The radar strip recorder is a 
device of high-precision optics and ad- 
vanced electronic techniques. The opti- 
cal system includes mechanical adjust- 
ments which enable the pilot to correct 
the machine for wind drift. This 
correction will result in a rectilinear 
record which maps the ground accur- 
ately along perpendicular axes, regard- 
less of wind at high altitudes. 

It will work equally well at day or 
night, above clouds or in the clear, If 
the radar flight recorder lives up to its 
billing, it will revolutionze air naviga- 
tion by combining the accuracies of 
radar, the convenience and utility of 


photography and the speed of elec- 
tronics. 


QUALITRON, INCORPORATED 
Burbank, Calif. 


Qualitron, Incorporated was organized 
April 19, 1946 as an aircraft radio sales 
and service operation to cater primarily 
to the executive aircraft field. 

Relocating at Lockheed Air Terminal, 
Burbank, in October 1948, associated Quali- 
tron with Pacific Airmotive Corp., Aero 
Interiors, and Aircraft Tank Service to 
form a nucleus of independent organiza- 
tions capable of offering collectively a well- 
rounded, complete airframe overhaul center 
to better serve the growing list ef corpora- 
tion executive aircraft. 

Qualitron operations are limited to spe- 
cialized custom executive aircraft radio 
communication, navigation and radar sys- 
tems. These services to the executive air- 
craft trade are provided: equipment and 
material sales, engineering and installation 
of aircraft radio communication, navigation 
and radar systems, overhaul of all types of 
aircraft radio navigation and communica- 
tion equipment, manufacture and design of 
custom-built radio control panels, relay 
racks, circuit breaker panels, junction 
boxes, wiring cables, and associated radio 
system units. 

Log of Qualitron clientele contains such 
names as: Murray Corp. of America, Rich- 
field Oil, Union Oil of Calif., Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal, National Supply, Bethlehem Steel, 
Mellon National Bank, Potlatch Forests, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., National Supply, Sunray Mid- 
Continent Oil, Mesta Machine, Signal Oil - 
& Gas, Columbia-Geneva Steel Div. U. S. 
Steel, Transcontinental Gas Pipeline, Im- 
perial Oil, Royalite Oil, Pacific Petroleums, 
Edwin W. Pauley, Nevada Natural Gas, 
Philip K. Wrigley, Dan Peterkin, Jr. 

The company serves as dealer-distributor- 
service agents for: Aircraft Radio Corp., 
Bendix Radio, Collins Radio, Dayton Avi- 
ation Radio (DARE), Sperry Gyroscope, 
NARCO, Flitetronics and others. 

Facilities and test equipment are main- 
tained by Qualitron for servicing and over- 
haul of aircraft radio communication and 
navigation equipment of all types. A con- 
siderable portion of the company’s gross 
volume of business is through service work 
alone. As new developments occur in the 
aircraft radio industry, Qualitren either pro- 
cures or builds test equipment in order to 
offer a complete service operation. The 
Company hand-picks personnel for every 
phase of operations. These combined facts 
were instrumental in Qualitron’s receiving 
the first-issued CAA Certified Radio Repair 
Certificate in the Western District. 


Electra Engine Tests Begun 


Fish Salmon was at the controls of a 
specially-modified Super Connie when 
it was taken aloft under the power of 4 
Electra prop-jet power plants for the 
start of a 1000-hr. endurance flying 
program. 

The test program for the Electra’s 
engines, Allison 501’s with Aeroprod- 
ucts props, will parallel airlme sched- 
ules with brief airport stopovers 
sandwiched between flights of various 
ranges. The program is part of a study 
aimed at running up about half-a- 
million engine-prop hours on Lock- 
heed’s new short-to-medium-range air- 
liner before the first commercial de- 
livery in the fall of 1958. More than 
60,000 hrs. have been logged to date. 
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Unipak Aviation Corp. Acquires 
Wholesale Aircraft Parts Co. 


Unipak Aviation Corp., L. I. City, 
N.Y., acquired the assets of Wholesale 
Aircraft Parts Co. of Whitestone, N.Y. 
on an exchange-for-stock basis. 

Mr. Robert Miller, principal of the 
latter firm, will serve with Unipak in a 
general executive capacity. S. L. Man- 
tell of Scarsdale, N.Y., is president of 
Unipak, leading supplier of Aircraft 
parts and services to corporate air- 
fleet owners and airlines, domestic and 
foreign. 


Point of Law 


A recent decision by Judge Robert E. 
Roberts, in Los Angeles, has clarified 
the issue of whether airport owners 
and operators can or cannot be held 
responsible for the noise and damage 
created by aircraft taking off and land- 
ing, when he denied the damages to 


D-18 OWNERS 
Fly with GREATER SAFETY with 


Beechcraft “WET WING" Conversion 


Elimination of nose tank gives added bag- 
gage space and increased safety. Installa- 
tion of ‘‘WET WING” outboard of engine 
nacelles makes it possible to carry an addi- 
tional 100 gallons in each wing, providing 
for a more desirable load distribution. Over- 
all weight is increased by only 25 Ibs. 


Fuel _ pump system installed at request of 


plaintiffs who attempted to sue the City 
of Los Angeles recently. The judge 
noted that airport owners and operators 
are merely “housekeepers,” and have 
no direct regulatory powers over air- 
craft. 


customer. 
CAA approved Conversion. 
For more information and list of satisfied 


customers . . . Call or Write 


Aerial Camera Equipment Rental 


Service—West Coast Innovation 


Everything the aerial cameraman 
needs for mapping, reconnaissance, and 
photogrammetry—except the aircraft 
itself—is now available on a low-cost 
rental basis from Gordon Enterprises, 
North Hollywood, Calif., camera manu- 
facturer. 

All types of aerial mapping, aerial 
recon cameras, film magazines, camera 
mounts, intervalometers, processing 
machines, printers, dryers, and other 
aerial camera accessories and lab 
equipment are available. Rental can be 
arranged by the day, week, month, or 
on a long-term lease basis. 

Among the stock aerial cameras is 
the S-7, applicable to pipeline surveys, 
highway route mapping, or any low- 
level, highspeed aerial work; and the 
famous Air Force Series “k’” cameras, 
as well as the F-56, a precision cam- 


Sia ... and Aircraft Cables to | 
Merete cate roucoin ae || Military and Customer Specifications 


halt’ ilot, Wall E. t ‘ : , R 
Be ie he LE ee es Manufacturers of stainless steel wire . . . a wire with a com- 


The company will use the plane to bination of worthwhile characteristics, namely; corrosion resist- 
curb air pollution at the 26 plants it ance, heat resistance, non-magnetic, strength, hardness, and ease 
operates in the smog-suffering Los An- of fabrication. Ideal for use as locking wire and for the manufac- 
geles area. The plane will also play a ture of aircraft cables in commercial and military aircraft. 
big role in improving communications 
within the firm’s network. In addition, 


Hal WENDT 
MEL FULLER 
10201 Cohasset Street 


Burbank, Calif. 
phone ST 7-0888 


Write or phone for additional information, or request the assist- 


the 182 will be used to survey new ance of our representative in your specific problems. 

plant sites from the air, and to check 

the progress of paving jobs. 

_ The airplane is equipped with full as BROOKFIELD WIRE 
instrument panel including ILS, Omni, F q COMPANY, INC. 
ADF and air-to-ground communications ae 


with all company vehicles, offices and “The Quality Name In Fine Wire”’ 


each of the 26 plants. Hunt is a former 
Air Foree jet pilot who also serves as Brookfield, Massachusetts 


director of public relations. 
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ByvaIRE 


VIONICS 


'NCORPORATED 


Service « Sales « Installation 


© COMMUNICATIONS 
@ NAVIGATION 
© CONTROL 


@ RADAR 
CAA Repair Sta. 3863 


Distributor for 


FLITE -TRONICS 


INC. 


Service dealer for 


LEAR ¢ MITCHELL - NARCO 


ByyalRE 


VIONICS 


INCORPORATED 


HANGAR No. 2 
OAKLAND AIRPORT, OAKLAND, CAL. 
LOckhaven 9-8385 
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NBAA reports that during the period July 5 to July 25, FCC. authored ia 
first 1] Aeronautical Advisory Stations on the Unicom frequency 123.0..The 


stations are listed below. 


Location Airport 


(1) Austin, Texas 
(2) Baton Rouge, La. 
(3) Casper, Wyoming 


(4) Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

(5) Chicago, Illinois 

(6) Dallas, Texas 

(7) Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

(8) Memphis, 
Tennessee 

(9) Sacramento, 
California 


Yakima, 
Washington 


MCCAULEY INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Dayton, Ohio 


Expecting a boom in private flying fol- 
lowing WW II, McCauley converted from 


the manufacture of steel to aluminum pro- 
pellers and introduced its “Met-L-Prop,” 
a low-cost fixed-pitch propeller. 

When new air foil designs were later 
developed, McCauley was on its way to 
becoming the world’s largest manufacturer 
of metal propellers for business and pleas- 
ure aircraft. More than 75,000 props have 
been made by the company. 

From the early fixed-pitch prop, Mc- 
Cauley today manufactures both the fixed- 
pitch and constant-speed props for engines 
from 65 to 265 horsepower. 


Nearly 150 specialists are employed in 
the 60,000 square-foot Dayton — plant. 
Founded by E. G. McCauley, now honorary 
chairman, the plant is managed by Vernon 

Deinzer, vice president and general 
manager since 1955. 


Miss Business Aviation 1957 


A new Miss Business Aviation 1957 
will be the official hostess at the 10th 
annual NBAA meeting and forum in 
Denver, Oct. 2-4. 

Deadline of Sept. 7 has been set for 
entries from NBAA member companies. 

Last year’s Miss Business Aviation 


| was Miss Pat Ward of Delta Drilling 


Co., Tyler, Texas. 


Austin Mun. Airport 
Ryan Airport 

Casper Air Terminal 
Dougias Mun. Airport 


Meigs Airport 
Love Field Airport 
Adams Field 
Municipal Airport 
Municipal Airport 
San Antonio, Texas San Antonio 


International Airport |» 
Yakima Mun. Airport 


Licensee 

Ragsdale Flying Sve. 

Hair Frying Sve. 

Casper Air Sve., Inc. 

Cannon Aircraft Sales, 
Sve. 

Lake Air Sve., Inc. 

Associated Radio Sve. Co. 

Central Flying Sve. 


Dixie Air Associates 
Patterson Aircraft Co. 
Howard Aero, Inc. 


F. O. Schweitzer Aircraft 


Cessna Exhibits at N.B.A.A. 


Cessna Aircraft Co. will exhibit 
three of its commercial airplanes at 
the National Business Aircraft Associ- 
ation convention in Denver, Oct. 2-4. 

Models to be exhibited will include 
the single-engine Model 172 and 182, 
as well as the new 1958 Model 310B. 
A new interior cabin mock-up of the 
company’s four-engine Model 620 will 
also be shown. 

The exhibit will be located on the 
“Cessna Plaza,” which is the upper 
plaza in Denver’s Mile High Center. 
The display will include Booths 401 
through 408. Personnel will be on hand 
throughout the convention to answer 
questions about the Cessna line of air- 
crait. 


Cessna executives attending the con- 
vention will include Dwane L. Wallace, 
president; Del Roskam, vice-president 
and general manager, commercial air- 
craft division; Frank D. Martin, mar- 
keting manager; and T. Guy Miller, 
620 sales manager. 


300TH Beechcraft Super 18, purchased by | 
Krispy-Kreme Doughnut Corp., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. Shown above (1 to r) are V. C. | 
Rudolph, Krispy-Kreme Pres., R. S. North- | 
ington, V-P of Piedmont Aviation, Inc., and | 
company pilot Rex Beamer, with the new 
plane. First Super 18 was built in 1954. 
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DuPont Puts Color in the Skies 
For Business Aircraft 


The quicksilver progress of business 
aviation has opened up a whole new field 
for automotive enamels. Applied to business 
and personal aircraft, DuPont Dulux 
enamels protect aircraft against corrosion, 
make them easy to keep clean, and give 
them a distinctive exterior as individualistic 
as the customer desires.. 

Refinishing of private planes is becoming 
big business. For example, Yingling Air- 
craft, located near the Cessna factory in 
Wichita, has steady business in refinishing 
aircraft operated by oil and lumber com- 
panies, manufacturers and individual own- 
ers. 

The market value of used aircraft re- 
ceives a big boost when the plane is re- 
finished properly. At Springfield, Ill., John 
and Bob Brandis are making a name for 
themselves in aircraft refinishing, complet- 
ing from 12 to 14 Dulux enamel jobs each 
month, ranging from single-engine planes 
to big executive models. 


SKYCRAFT DESIGN 


Langhorne, Pa. 

In 1954, Albert Snyder gave up com- 
mercial flying and opened a development 
and manufacturing concern which special- 
izes in complete Alclad conversions—not 
kits. 

“Private pilots everywhere were becoming 
interested in metal conversions,” he recalls, 
“but they were looking for a high quality 
product combined with real economy. In 
1954 there didn’t seem to be much chance 
of getting both.” 

However, through volume-production 
Skycraft Design has gained economy, with- 
out losing custom quality. An average of 
five conversions a week come off the spe- 
cially-tooled production line. Currently, 
there are some 50 conversion projects in 
varying stages of development. Wing and 
fuselage conversions are all CAA ST-certi- 
ficated. With anticipated sales for 1957 
four times those of 1954, Snyder reports 
that facilities at Old Star airport will soon 
be doubled. 


Director’s Notes 
(Continued from page 6) 
mination and an engineer’s know-how 
saved the taxpayer some millions of 


dollars. 


As related by SAC headquarters, a 
B-47 preparing to touch down found 
that they had landing gear trouble. Low 
on fuel .. . the B-47 circled overhead 
while a refueling plane was dispatched 
aloft. Fuel to sustain the B-47 was 
transferred as, on the ground, engineer- 
ing officers pored through Boeing 
maintenance manuals trying to solve 
the gear trouble. 


After hours of suggestions, after 
hours of frustrating attempt to get the 
gear down, a phone call to the Boeing 
factory produced an engineer with the 
answer. 


The gear was successfully lowered 
and the B-47 landed and rolled to a 
stop. 


The total number of hours aloft was 
not mentioned . . . but the B-47 was 
refueled eight times between the time 
of initial approach and final landing! 
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INDUSTRIAL X-RAY, INC. 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Non-flying time and labor costs have 
been reduced by the use of this visual 


form of plane inspection. A new de- 
velopment in“maintenance, this radio- 
graphic mobile unit can be run out 
on the field and put into operation 
right away. An independent testing 
laboratory organized in 1951, Industrial 
X-Ray has recently been approved as a 
CAA repair station. 
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Airotary Supply Co. Inc. 


E. D. MORENO, Gen. Mer. of Airotary Sup- 
ply Co., with ten years’ experience in the 
field of electronics, and L. Muehlenkamp, 
as chief of production, set up Airotary 
Supply Co., Inc. in Burbank in Nov. 1955. 

Among airlines, fixed base and airport 
operators, Airotary Supply is known for the 
sale, maintenance, overhaul and repair of 
inverters, dynamotors and alternators. 

Within about a year after setting up shop, 
Airotary won the coveted Air Agency Cer- 
tificate, and approval of the Air Force and 
Navy as a source inspection plant. 

In June 1957, the company moved from 
Burbank to its own greatly enlarged plant 
at Sun Valley, Cal. This move was quickly 
followed by the installation of $10,000 worth 
of equipment specifically designed to serv- 
ice inverters, dynamotors and alternators. 
This battery of test, overhaul and finishing 
equipment enables Airotary Supply to bring 
overhauled units to a final check with a 
minimum of time and error. The savings 
of time and labor means lower costs to 
customers. 

One section of the Airotary plant has 
been marked “off limits” and set aside for 
the armed forces as a storage area for gov- 
ernment inverters and related equipment 
awaiting repair or overhaul. 


STEWART AIR PARK 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Operated by Executive Airmotive, Stew- 
art Air Park is one of the few places where 
air, interstate highway, rail and river barge 
traffic meet within such a small area. Facili- 
ties offered for the flying businessman in- 
clude a restaurant, motel, pilots’ lounge, 
visitors’ lobby, shops, storerooms, admin- 
istration offices and aircraft storage hangars. 

Piper distributor for West Virginia, 
southern Ohio, and western Maryland, 
Stewart Air also operates a Piper certified 
service center. Other aircraft services. in- 
clude major airframe and engine mainte- 
nance, tie-down facilities, flight training 
and air taxi. The 3,300-foot long landing 
area accommodates aircraft up to DC-3 size. 


WHEN NORTHEAST 
se ATLANTIC 


complete business aircraft service 


Int'l Airport 
E. Boston 7-4630 


NEW YORK 


Teterboro Airport 
ATlas 8-1740 


PHILADELPHIA 


BElgrade 2-7500 
Int’l Airport 


WILMINGTON 


EAst 8-6611 


LYNCHBURG 


Preston Glenn 
Lynchburg 3-3134 


modern 


thirty years of growth 
equipment ... hundreds of trained tech- 


nicians .. . expert leadership ... anda 
persistent demand for the best 

that’s why hundreds of business aircraft 
— Cubs and Bonanzas to DC-3’s and 
Convairs — return to Atlantic for the 


next jobs. 


Sa Qient 
tation 


complete one-stop service . . . substitute 
aircraft, if desired . . . major mainte- 
nance facilities and shops (heavy and 
light aircraft) at Teterboro, Philadelphia 
and Wilmington ... up to light twins 
at other divisions. 


e 
lantic 
e e 
1ation 
Custom installations . . . radio and elec- 
tronics .. . ‘custom painting = © . ovr 


shops and technicians among the tops in 
the nation. 


lantic 
tation 


one of the largest business. aviation 
parts inventories in the industry .. . in- 
cludes DC-3 and Lodestar parts. 


SoGiantic 
iation 


Beechcraft sales and service . . . used 
aircraft sales . . . leasing . rental. 


lantic 
tation 
every business aviation service. 


BOSTON 
International Airport, E. Boston 7-4630 


NEW YORK 
Teterboro Airport, N.J. ATlas 8-1740 


PHILADELPHIA 


International Airport, BElgrade 2-7500 


WILMINGTON 
New Castle County Airport, EAst 8-6611 
DuPont Airport 


LYNCHBURG 
Preston Glenn Airport, Lynchburg 3-3134 
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Cap’n Sharp Says: 
"Howdy, 
Business Pilots!" 


“The folks at Jeppesen welcome 
you to Denver and the 10th Annual 
NBAA Forum. I’ll be lookin’ 
for you in the Mile High City, 
October 2-3-4!”’ 


eBeppesen = co. 


e@ AIRWAY MANUAL @R-2 COMPUTERS 
® AIR-ROUTE GUIDE ® FLIGHT CASES 


STAPLETON AIRFIELD, DENVER 7, COLO. 


AUTOMATIC 
CABIN TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLS FOR 
BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 


Available for either cycling com- 
bustion heaters or proportioning 
exhaust and ram air. 


¢« Maintain constant selected cabin 
temperature. 


Easily installed. No shielded wir- 
ing, vacuum tubes, or mercury 
thermometer. 


Widely used on DC-3’s, Lodestars, 
Mallards, A-26’s, PV’s, B-28’s, Aero 
Commanders, and other executive 
planes. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Aircraft Controls 


BARBER-COLEMAN COMPANY 
Dept. U, 1429 Rock Street Rockford, Illinois 


BARBER 


SOLMAN 
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ADDISON AIRPORT, INC. 


Dallas, Texas 


A $2,291,000 business flying center, Ad- 
dison began operation this summer on its 
400-acre tract 13 miles from Dallas. Its 
facilities include a 4,500-foot asphaltic 
concrete runway; 5,000 square-foot termi- 
nal building; six hangars, including two 
with 26,000 square feet of floor space; 150 
T-hangars, TVOR radio facility and night- 
lighting. Land is available so the main 
runway can be lengthened and additional 
hangars built. 


DALLAS AERO SERVICE, INC. 
Dallas, Texas 


One of the nation’s pioneer aviation 
concerns, Dallas Aero Service offers every 
phase of fixed-base service and facility. 
Operating from four large hangers and an 
administration building, DAS provides en- 
gine overhaul, accessory sales and overhaul, 
complete radio and electronics products, 
aircraft repair, overhaul and modification, 
hangar storage, instrument sales and over- 
haul, tank-sealing service and line service. 

Among its special services is a modifica- 
tion program for the Lockheed Lodestar 
that increases speed up to 30 m.p.h. This 
program was given a supplemental type 
certificate from the CAA. One of seven 
authorized Wright engine overhaul installa- 
tions in the U.S., DAS specializes in the 
1820, and is the only factory-authorized 
engine-overhaul agency for the Gypsy 
Queen engine as used on the de Havilland 
Dove. 

An important feature of the DAS opera- 
tion is its radio, navigation, communica- 


tions, electronics, radar shops. Staffed by 
some 15 electronics technicians, this divi- 
sion occupies 2,000 square feet of air- 
conditioned floor space. Among the shop 
facilities are three individual screen rooms 
for testing all types and makes of air com- 
munications and navigation equipment. 

DAS total 1956 sales of $2 million repre- 
sent an increase of more than 42 percent 
over 1955. Sales for 1957 are estimated at 
$2,500,000 as compared to $800,000 for 
1954. The 1957 employees’ payroll for 212 
persons is estimated at $1,035,000. 


White Sidewalls for Aircraft 


William O’Neil, president of General 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O., said 
that the idea of white sidewalls is 
beginning to hit the business executive 
flying industry. 

It is standard equipment on the exec- 
utive version of the Fairchild F-27, and, 
it is expected, the white sidewalls will 


become popular for other business air- 
craft. 
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GE's ‘Precision Plus” 
Manufacturing Idea 
Dates from 1931 


“Precision Plus” is General Electric’s 
description of its aircraft instrument 
manufacturing facilities. 

The phrase arises from 26 years’ ex- 
perience in combining the highest stand- 
ards of precision in manufacturing with 
high-volume production. 

In the facilities in Lynn, Mass., GE 
aircraft instruments result from applied 
research in the world’s largest labora- 
tory for measurement research and de- 
velopment. Specially designed machines 
are used by GE to assure accuracy 
within 20 millionths of an inch. 

Hospital-like cleanliness in assembly 
areas assure precision products, many 
of whose parts are untouched by hu- 
man hands. Continuous inspection and 
test is applied during every step of 
production, and a biography of each 
instrument is kept through each step of 
manufacture. 

To assure instrument reliability at 
point of usage, careful wrapping and 
packaging is conducted under controlled 
conditions of humidity and dust-free 
air. 


AIRWORK CORPORATION 
Millville, N. J. 


A major aviation parts distributor in 
the East, Airwork has recently acquired the 
New York Air Brake line of Stratopower 
hydraulic pumps, motors, electric motor- 
driven pumps and spare parts, according to 
President Francis L. Hine. Warehouses at 
Newark and Miami have been expanded to 
handle new lines distributed through the 
Millville, Miami, Atlanta, Washington and 
Cleveland branches and those fixed-base 
operators who act as dealers. 

An Operations Symposium on engines, 
accessories and navigation instrumentation 


will be held at Millville, Sept. 19 and 20. 


AERODEX, INC. 
Miami, Fla. 


Looking from a parts replacement area 
on the balcony toward one of the three final 
assembly-production lines, one gets this 
view of just one portion of the Aerodex 
facility. Over 264,000 square feet of floor 
space of this Miami base are devoted en- 
tirely to the overhaul of engines and ac- 
cessories. 


Raymond M. Tonks, president and gen- 
eral manager, reports aircraft engine output 
as being the largest in the world. Among its 
customers are domestic and foreign air- 
lines, the armed forces and foreign gov- 
ernments. 
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ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
(Air Associates) St. Petersburg, Fla. 


From a small Fifth Avenue store in 
New York that performed such varied 
duties as selling tickets to the Graf Zep- 
pelin and building hangars, Air Associates 
has grown in 30 years to a business with 
seven branch offices. From Fifth Avenue, 
AA moved to more expansive quarters at 
Roosevelt field, Long Island, where it went 
into manufacturing—including seat belts. 
After opening branches in Chicago, Glen- 
dale and Dallas, the Company built a new 
plant in 1940 at Teterboro (N.J.) airport. 
New branches followed in Miami, Atlanta 
and San Francisco. 

By 1941 receivers and transmitters were 


© 


fi 


being produced at Teterboro as well as 
aircraft interphone sets. Recently the elec- 
tronics division was relocated in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Today, under the management 
of Fred A. Twomey, the company employs 
167 persons headquartered in Glendale. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION 
Jackson, Mich. 


Founded in 1940 by Peter F. Hurst and 


womrurnamtetten e 


a group of Jackson businessmen, Aeroquip 
was organized to engineer flexible hose as- 
semblies, detachable, reusable fittings and 
Self-Sealing couplings for aircraft. 

Following World War II, the company 
went into the industrial field developing 
hose lines and couplings for numerous 
fluids and aircraft uses. Today’s sales are 
nearly double the 1952 mark of over $20 
million. The company employs over 2,000 
people and has seven plants, including a 
subsidiary in Toronto, Can. 


T.V. Weather at L.A. International 


John Aldrich, a veteran of 25 years 
of forecasting, has become a TV celeb- 
rity. He is Chief of Aviation Forecast- 
ing at Los Angeles International Air- 


port and recently debuted, along with 
others of his staff, in an experiment. 

Weather briefings via TV are being — 
piped by coaxial cable from the 
Weather Bureau to the United Air 
Lines office, and microwaved to the Air 
Force office, both at International 
Airport. 

Whenever someone wants the latest 
weather gen, they just call Aldrich, 
then flip on their TV set and wait for 
the Great Profile to swing into action. 
This is an experiment that may go 
national one of these days. 


Latest One-Man ‘Copter 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. E. Gluhareff 
Helicopter Corporation has announced 
the development of a 68 lb. one-man 
helicopter. 

Flight tests have begun to test the 
single. asymmetrical rotor machine. The 
burner type jet engine, located at the 
rotor tip, uses LPG (propane) as fuel. 


California Airport List Available 


Sacramento, Calif. The California 
Aeronautics Commission, under Direc- 
tor Clyde P. Barnett, has published a 
list of well-traveled and remote Calif. 
airports which itemizes facilities for 
gasoline, food, rental cars and storage. 

The list may be obtained by writing 
to the Commission office, Municipal 
Airport, Sacramento, Calif. 


In the Business Hangar... 


H PacAero, Santa Monica, Calif. has com- 
pleted the first 100-hr. inspection of San- 
gamo Electric Co.’s #1 Learstar Mark II. 
The firm has also placed its order for a 
second Mark II. U.S. Steel has had one of 
their Lodestars modified to include the 
Learstar Heating System; Learstar floor 


structure and floorboard system; short stack . 


exhaust system with new, specially devel- 
oped carburetor heat-muffs. U.S. Steel also 
operates 3 Learstar Mark I airplanes. Don 
Teel is chief pilot. [] Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp.’s Lodestar has been brought 
in for an 8000-hr. overhaul, interior rework 
and conversion to a Learstar Mark II. Jim 
Ketner, Jr., is chief pilot. [] Warren Pe- 
troleum Corp.’s Learstar Mark II is in for 
installation of Bendix C Band Weather 
Radar and Dual Collins DF-201 ADF sys- 
tem. [] Capt. Bill Faulds brought the 
Harold S. Vanderbilt Learstar in for an 
annual inspection, installation of fillets and 
new-style electrical carburetor heat controls. 
L] Gillet’s Learstar was in for minor modi- 
fications. H. E. Wood is chief pilot. 


M@ Capitol Aviation, Inc., Springfield, 
Ill., has just completed a 100-hr. inspec- 
tion of Kroehler Mfg. Co.’s Lodestar. [J 
Sangamo Electric’s Lodestar was given a 
double engine-change, and the firm’s Lear- 
star has been put on a progressive inspec- 
tion system by Capitol. [] A periodic in- 
spection was recently completed on Central 
Illinois Public Service’s Cessna 310, and 
on R. B. Potasnick’s Lodestar. 
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SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY—Tulsa, Okla. 


(Continued from page 39) 


SINCE 1928, Spartan has served aviation as one of the oldest institutions of its kind. Its 
director of the aviation division, Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour, traces a colorful career in the 
air beginning when he piloted most of the planes produced for WW I. He has flown 45 


different types of military planes alone. 


The Spartan aircraft service division offers highly skilled personnel to give business 
aviation complete and round-the-clock service. Included are complete plane overhaul and 
remodeling; engine overhaul, radio and instrument repair and the redesigning or custom 
designing of instrument panels and plane interiors. 

In the *30s, Spartan manufactured the Spartan Executive, a business plane recognized 


as the most advanced in its field at the time. 


A branch of the Company’s aviation division, the Spartan School of Aeronautics, offers 
technical training in aircraft engine mechanics, instrument instruction and repair and 
flight engineering. Spartan is the only recognized, privately-operated school which gradu- 


ates CAA-approved flight engineers. 


Photo shows where Spartan mechanics overhaul and reassemble engines. 


Airways Antiquated ? 
(Continued from page 21) 


foot-on-top clearance now as it is at the 
lower altitude. You can never tell who 
you are going to meet up there, sepa- 
rated quadrantly by 500 feet, with a 
rate of closure varying from 600-1200 
miles per hour. It is surprising how that 
winking star you saw off on the hori- 
zon turned out to be a jet that just 
passed you, and probably flying on an 
altimeter setting 200 miles old. Yester- 
day it was a pleasure to make all voice 
contacts on UHF because there was an 
excellent possibility of contacting the 
agency on the first try. At times it was 
so quiet on the radio there was doubt 
in the mind as to whether the radio was 
really working. Today the nightmare of 
congested VHF frequencies is riding on 
the UHF band. Just try and get a posi- 
tion report into the radio range station 
you just passed over while clipping off 
600 miles per hour; by the time contact 
has been made the actual position of 
the aircraft is 100 miles beyond. 

The big question now is what to do 
about this situation; how do we correct 
it? How do we give the men who are 
controlling air traffic a break as well as 
the men who are required to use the 
various components of the system—the 
flivver pilot as well as the high-speed 
aircraft pilot? No doubt there are many 
answers to these questions but these 
answers cannot be filed away for future 
reference. The efficiency of an air traffic 
control system is dependent upon-the 
devising of an adequate means of con- 
trolling high-density air traffic under in- 
strument flight conditions. The Air 
Navigation Traffic Control Group of the 
Air Transport Association made several 
recommendations for the safe control of 
air traffic more than seven years ago. 
These recommendations considered that 
the following functions should be per- 
formed by an efficient air traffic con- 
trol system: 


1. The system should provide a 
method of navigation such that the pilot 
is at all times aware of his position 
and is able to follow well-defined mu- 
tually non-intersecting tracks. 

2. The system should provide a 
method of rate control capable of tim- 
ing and sequencing enroute traffic so 
as to insure time separation of aircraft 
to and on the runway. 

3. In addition to the dynamic rate- 
control system, the system should in- 
clude static safeguards and automatic 
control features such as to insure safety 
in the event of human error or malfunc- 
tioning of the rate-control system. 

The biggest single factor that must 
be realized when considering these rec- 
ommendations is the adaptability of 
the system to existing and programmed 
facilities so that all aircraft can operate 
under control of the responsible agency. 
The greatest increase in air traffic has 
been due to civil itinerant and military 
aircraft operations. To design or devise 
a system that will meet the needs of 
only one group of aircraft operators will 
in itself fail. 
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Flight along the civil airways is not 
as complex a problem as that existing 
within the terminal area, although it 
contributes to the overall situation. A 
smooth flow of traffic cannot be achieved 
unless it is possible for the ground fa- 
cility to predict the number of aircraft 
that can be handled in a given interval 
of time. The situation calls for a greater 
improvement in the landing facilities if 
high traffic rates are to be handled. One 
of the most urgent requirements is a 
means for dealing with missed ap- 
proaches. A missed approach has an 
effect on traffic flow which is far worse 
than merely the loss of one landing out 
of the sequence. Once the approach is 
missed the aircraft becomes unexpected 
additional traffic to be worked back into 
the landing sequence, or equally un- 
planned additional traffic to add to the 
departure load in the direction of the 
pilot’s alternate. This missed approach 
situation will play an even more critical 
part in the operation of high speed, 
high altitude, high performance air- 
craft. Once this type of aircraft is 
cleared for an approach the landing 
must be made since the rate of fuel 
consumption at the lower altitude is far 
out of proportion to that realized at 
cruising altitude. Ground surveillance 
radar may be the solution to this prob- 
lem in helping the pilot orientate him- 
self prior to making the final approach. 
Even with this innovation it is necessary 
to afford the pilot a quick means of 
transitioning from instrument condi- 
tions to visual reference with the ap- 
proach end of the runway. A standard- 
ized system of approach and threshold 
lighting must be devised; a system com- 
patible to both military and civilian op- 
erators. 

In addition to minimizing missed ap- 
proaches and their adverse effects, it 
will also be necessary to provide for a 
smooth and efficient sequencing of ap- 
proaches in normal operations. An effi- 
cient rate-control system must be ini- 
tiated that can process the fastest and 
slowest aircraft so that they may be 
funneled into an approach sequence 
gate, one behind the other with no de- 
lay. To be fully efficient the system 
must be able to accommodate normal 
upsets in the routine; provisions must 
be made for handling moderate delays 
without seriously disrupting the normal 
flow of traffic. If voice instruction is em- 
ployed as now, it must be on a fre- 
quency assignment wholly separated 
from that associated with normal traffic 
control. If airborne systems are to be 
employed their design must be stand- 
ardized, simple in operation, and must 
be within reasonable cost for the aver- 
age flyer that is expected to enter the 
high-density area. Most of all the sys- 
tem should be compatible to military 
and civil operations. The product VOL- 
SCAN under test at the present time at 
Boston appears to meet the criteria es- 
tablished. The question is how long does 
a system like this have to be tested 
before it is put into operation? 
Although the terminal traffic problem 
is of considerable size, what do we do 
about the enroute traffic that traverses 
the United States from East to West 


and from North to South? It appears 
that this problem could be undertaken 
at the present time without the require- 
ment for establishing the need for ex- 
tensive electronic equipment. If we take 
Washington, D. C. area as an example 
we can readily see that it is necessary 
to establish numerous holding patterns 
to allow terminal traffic to hold while 
thru traffic proceeds before allowing 
the terminal traffic to descend. It would 
seem logical to develop by-pass airways 
away from the metropolitan areas that 
would allow through traffic to proceed 
without holding up terminal traffic. 
With the adyent of such equipment as ~ 
VOLSCAN and terminal surveillance 
radar, compatible to all aircraft, the 
problem of terminal delays should be 
reduced. This of course is not the final 
solution but at least it is a step in the 
right direction. With the advent of 
turbo-prop and jet airliners in addition 


. to military jet aircraft moving from one 


location to another in a matter of a few 
hours or minutes, there is a need for a 
high-altitude air traffic control system. 
A system completely independent of the 
present structure but at the same time 
closely coordinated with it. It would not 
be necessary to have the same radio 
range stations receipt for enroute traffic 
as is done today. High-altitude air traffic — 
could work directly with the centers; a 
separate function could be established 
within the centers that would handle 
only aircraft above a specific altitude, 
as determined by the Administrator of 
CAA. In conjunction with such a pro- 
posal there is the need for an efficient 
communications system for air to 
ground and ground to air contacts. Pro- 
grammed for the future are such things 
as the Block Signal System, Aircraft 
Interrogator, Rate Control, and other 
electronic gear. Today, to reduce the 
amount of communications interference 
on the same frequency, it would seem 
logical to establish directional enroute 
frequencies. To be more explicit, if an 
aircraft is flying on a westbound flight 


. the pilot would make all position re- 


ports to the enroute station on one par- 
ticular frequency, if eastbound, on an- 
other. The same would hold true for 
north and southbound flights. This 
would reduce the number of repeats due 
to blocking of transmissions. This may 
require a study of frequency assignment 
and allocation but at least it is another 
step in the right direction. Lastly there 
is a need for a committee of active per- 
sonnel, familiar with problems of avia- 
tion, whose sole responsibility is to 
stay abreast of the problems of air traf- 
fic as they occur. A committee which 
continually reviews the development of 
new facilities, judges the merit of rec- 
ommendations that come in from the 
users of our extensive airways structure, 
and expedites the implementation of 
sound and reasonable suggestions. 
This discussion has been an overview 
or a broad brush treatment of the air 
situation as it exists today. It represents 
the impression left on a pilot who is 
confronted with the task of making 
good his ETA, flying safely, and won- 
dering whether he will finally end up 
at his destination or at his alternate. 
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It represents the feelings of a man who 
has attempted to remain courteous on 
the radio and let the next pilot get his 
report in before attempting himself. 
The word MAY DAY is a poor excuse 
for getting down on the ground at the 
expense of others when an efficient air 
traffic control system exists but is not 
backed up by adequate facilities. Re- 
cently the United States was requested 
to raise 101 billion dollars to improve 
our highways system, a system that has 
not kept pace with the vehicles utilizing 
it. The same problem exists in the air: 
the skyway that serves the flivver air- 
plane as well as the cadillac aircraft is 
in sad need of resurfacing. hy 


Heussler DC-3 


(Continued from page 12) 


this magnificent plane. There are 26 
pages of specifications alone, without 
any adjectives. We'll take the high- 
lights, and hope you get a chance to 
see for yourself. Certainly, Don or 
Jack would be delighted to show you 
through personally. 

One of the welcome features in any 
aircraft is a low noise level. The level 
in 175W is next to zero. This was 
achieved by carefully selected dual 
soundproofing insulation, thick floor 
carpeting and short stack exhausts. 

The day we flew to Charleston, 
W. Va., was a typical IFR day in May. 
Murky clouds caressed the hills-and a 
drizzle of rain brought out the raincoats 
and Jeppesen Manuals. Stepping up 
into the luxurious cabin, we hung our 
dripping coats in the cedar-lined closet, 
padded up to the wheelhouse and 


ensconced ourselves in the overstuffed 
C-46 chairs. This was our last really 
physical effort for the day. Taxiing 
out we caught an ATC controller in a 
moment of mental aberration, because 
our clearance came through, not only 


COCKPIT shows thorough planning. Note 
snap-off soundproofing on emergency 
panel, spring-loaded checklist, radar panels 
on glare shield, Dual Jeppesen flight desk 
holders, direct reading fuel gauges, C-46 
seats, AP-101D Autopilot. 
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at once, but exactly as it was requested. 
This was, of course, later modified, but 
it was fun while it lasted. 

Just before starting our takeoff roll, 
Jack Prior released the throttle stops, 
permitting a 1350 hp takeoff. The DC-3 
chewed up about 1200’ of runway and 
lifted eagerly into the soup. We 
snapped on the AP-101 and, except 
for brief intervals of hand flying for 
demonstration purposes, never had it 
off again until we spotted the approach 
lights at Charleston. 

Chuck Wolfe made coffee, the for- 
mula for which must have come from 
an old Cuban recipe—stronger than a 
blacksmith’s apron. 

Operationally, no detail seems to 
have been overlooked. On the left side 
of the instrument panel, the Collins 
Integrated Flight does its work smooth- 
ly and effortlessly. In case of failure, 
there is a complete vacuum system on 
the right side. It might be well to add 
here that your correspondent has had 
several years flying behind the Inter- 
grated Flight System with only one 
failure. All radio is contained in a rack 
behind the copilot seat, which is com- 
mon in the DC-3, but the circuit break- 
ers are smack dab out in the aisle 
where you can’t help but fall over that 
popped-out button. Ship to shore radio 
is usually worth “fiddledee squat” 
under IFR conditions, so we didn’t get 
to call anybody—but Don staunchly 
insists that it works. 

Walking back into the cabin inspires 
a feeling of luxuriousness. In the center 
seats, two groups of people are con- 
versing in normal tones, the muted 
cabin radio can be heard in any seat, 
and the huge windows give unbeliev- 
able visibility, although at the moment 
it was all you could do to make out 
the tips of the wings. The final, ulti- 
mate end, the piéce de resistance, is 
the picture window in the biffy. The 
lavatory of the average passenger plane 
sports one or two windows about the 
size of a stuffed kumquat, but 175W 
has a real honest injun double size 
picture window, out of which the view 
is breath-taking. 

There are many other items of safety 
and convenience such as dual isopropyl 
tanks in the wing fillets, Fenwall fire 
detection system with two shot CO, 
system. 

Congratulations are due to Don Heus- 
sler, Jack Prior and Chuck Wolfe, as 
well as the fine facilities and handi- 
work of Messrs. Remmert-Werner for 
turning out an extraordinary DC-3. 


hy 
Research—Oils and Fuels 


(Continued from page 30) 


an obstacle to continuous production. 
Experiments of several years on a 
“fluid” composed of catalyst and vapor 
had progressed to a point, however, 
where it justified rapid development to 
help save the situation. This fluid 
catalyst process had the advantage of 
providing continuous operation without 
mechanical conveyors or other moving 
parts. Its basic technique was the han- 


ECONOMY PRICED — REAR MOUNTED 
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TRAILER BROOM 
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e Quick Couplers and 3-Point Linkage 
permit easy mounting or removal. 


e Broom is Hydraulically Driven. 
e Angles Hydraulically — Tilts Manually. 


e Swivel Stabilizer Wheel provides 
smoother sweeping. 


This 7-ft. wide, 30-in. diameter broom attaches 
almost instantly. The Model TD-17 broom is avail- 
able with finest India Palm bristles or steel core. 
Rear mounting provides maximum operator's vision. 
Recommended for all roadway and airport run- 
way surfaces. ECONOMY PRICED. 
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 SHAWNEE. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


1947CV North Topeka Ave. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Division of Stearns Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


What They’re Saying 
. . about SPEED CONTROL 


“T made an ADF approach to a small 
airport during very low ceiling and 
visibility conditions at an angle of 
about 45 to the landing runway. When 
I broke out, I was very close in, due 
to a partial tailwind component, but 
Safe Flight’s Speed Control had me 


all set up for the required maneuver- 


ing. Without Speed Control, I never 
would have tried it, but I was able to 
“rack” the DC-3 around tightly by 


keeping the 


pointer 


centered. I 


touched down right on the near end 


of the runway 


giving me plenty of 


stopping distance.” 


George F. Young 
President 
FAIRWAYS CORP. 
Washington, D. C. 


=] ENGINEERING 
DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree. Aero, Chem., Civil, 
Elec., Mech. & Electronic Eng. 
(ine. Radio, TV). 36 mo. B.S. 
degree in Math., Chem., Physics. 
Prep courses. Demand for grads. 
20 bldgs. Low rate. Earn board. 
G.I. appr. Enter Sept., Dec., 
March, June. Catalog. 297 E. 
Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


Keeping pace with progress. 
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dling of the powdered catalyst so that 
it was always in a fluidized condition 
and could be made to flow from one 
part of the unit to another like water. 

Largely through the catalytic crack- 
ing operation and through finding the 
means to manufacture each component 
of 100-octane gasoline on a large scale 
—a result of the progressive extension 
of knowledge and development before 
and during the war by the American 
petroleum industry—it was possible by 
1945 to multiply the daily production 
of 100-octane gasoline many times over. 
The pre-war peak production of 40,000 
barrels a day of 100-octane aviation 
fuel was skyrocketed to the unbeliev- 
able war-time rate of more than 550,000 
barrels a day. 

Furthermore, before the war was 
over, American petroleum chemists 
had put an even better fuel than 100- 
octane into the front-line planes. Con- 
ventional means of measuring anti- 
knock value went by the board, since 
this new super fuel surpassed 100- 
octane. The Luftwaffe was pinned down 
to its own bases and Jap Zeroes were 
knocked down at the rate of four to one 
of our planes. 

Since its beginning, aviation has had 
the benefit of both cooperative effort 
between oil industry, aviation manu- 
facturers, and government agencies. 
Individual refiners work cooperatively 
with engine manufacturers. The API 
carries on cooperative work with the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, keeping in close 
touch with airplane engine makers. 
For instance, recently the Bureau 
issued its National Survey of Aviation 
Fuels, 1956. This report on the proper- 
ties of aviation gasolines and aviation 
jet fuels produced in the U.S. during 
1956 was made under a cooperative 
agreement between the API and the 
Bureau. 

The first jet engine development by 
the British used kerosene fuel—re- 
ported to have been selected because it 
was inexpensive and relatively safe to 
handle. During World War II when jet 
engine development work was initiated 
in this country, two separate lines of 
development were pursued with differ- 
ing viewpoints on kerosene fuel, one 
held by the Army Air Force and one 
by the Navy. 

At this time the Military Petroleum 
Advisory Board took a long look at the 
appetite of jet engines together with 
the availability of kerosene and 
AVGAS and made a strong recommen- 
dation for the development of a mili- 
tary jet fuel which would have greater 
wartime or emergency availability than 
either kerosene or AVGAS. 

Today, in the Free World, the petro- 
leum industry is called upon to furnish 
seven different types of jet fuels for the 
gas turbine engines in military and 
civil aircraft. 

During and after World War II re- 
markable developments in refinery 
processes and the development of 
chemical additives might be said to 
have revolutionized aviation fuels and 
oils. These changes came by way of 
application to the stepped up high com- 
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pression automobile and still is very 
h the trend. 

oe is well to bear in mind that these 
developments are results of months and 
years of experimental and widespread 
field service testing by petroleum re- 
finers to find optimum materials which 
they believe will result in a product 
which will serve their customers best. 

Service and competition, in this out- 
standingly competitive industry, go to- 
gether. As stated at the Flight Opera- 
tions Round Table on Additives in Aero 
Fuels and Oils (see Skyways, August 
1955), the many kinds of petroleum 
products and their characteristics, are 
decided upon by close and constant 
cooperation between the research and 
development laboratories of the petro- 
leum refiners and the engine manufac- 
turers. True, requirements are mainly 
defined by military specifications, but 
the fundamental goal is to improve air- 
craft-engine fuels and oil available to 
all and anticipating the needs of 
tomorrow. +t 


Standard Oil Gets Viscount 


Standard Oil Co. of Cal. took de- 
livery of its executive Viscount. The 
aircraft is based at San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport. 


Sinclair Establishes Aviation 
Technical Committee 


Sinclair’s Aviation Dept. has recently 
established a technical committee for 
the purpose of securing representative 
advice, consultation, and recommenda- 
tion on matters affecting the safety, 
performance, modernization, and op- 
eration of the Sinclair fleet of airplanes. 

Four members of the Av. Dept. com- 
prise the committee: Allen F. Minich, 
Chairman; Kenneth F. Horton, Vice 
chairman; Ross J. Van Kempema and 
Thom. E. Giblin, members. 

Their first problem is the proposed 
standardization of basic instruments for 
aircraft other than those in transport 
category. 


Greater Miami Aviation Assn. Plans 
Ahead for Jet Aviation 


Greater Miami Aviation Assn. re- 
cently discussed a proposal to con- 
struct an airport for jet aviation in 
Biscayne Bay, south of the city, to serve 
the area’s needs for the next 25 years. 
The airport would be tied into a 
projected highway running from Miami 
Beach southward along a series of keys 
at the eastern edge of Biscayne Bay. 
Advantages would include take-offs and 
landings over water, thus eliminating 
safety hazards and noise nuisances, and 
would bar encroachment of housing 
developments in the airport vicinity. 

If the proposed jet airport is con- 
structed, present facilities, which are 
rapidly reaching the saturation point 
could continue to be used by recipro- 
cating-engined and turbo-prop-powered 


aircraft for short runs and cargo oper- 
ation. 


Here are a few suppliers 
for business aircraft 


SOCONY Mobil services its corporate plane. 


PAC’s truck services planes with “76” gas. 


SOUTHERN OHIO uses Shell products. 


East-West Airway Opened 


Via Pueblo, Colorado 


Victor 210 from Los Angeles to 
Pueblo, Colo. via the Grand Canyon is 
now available. 

It is based on VHF radio ranges 
located at Los Angeles and Daggett, 
Cal.; Valle, Ariz.; and Farmington, 
N. M.; it terminates at Pueblo, Colo. 
At Pueblo, Victor 210 hooks on to 
Victor 10 running between Pueblo and 
New York. It is all a part of trans- 
continental Airway Victor 1512 running 
from Los Angeles to New York. 
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Safety Exchange 
(Continued from page 52) 


On this theory Atkins arranged his 
streamlined multi-light fixture so that 
within zero to 60° either side of the 
nose, the on-coming pilot sees a hi- 
intensity condenser discharge blue- 
white flash blinking at him at the rate 
of 3 flashes per second. The sense of 
urgency is immediate and great, violent 
evasive action may be necessary. 

Within the side approaches, from 60° 
to 120° either side, the light flashes 
once a second, commanding immediate 
attention but allowing some reasonable 
time for interpretation (diverging, par- 
allel, passing or converging) and re- 
action. In the tail quadrant, 120° to 
180° either side, the light flashes once 
every 3 seconds demanding attention 
and enabling easy tracking in event of 
course-change or over-taking. 

Obviously the above are not the only 
answer to the night problem (they are 
also valuable in daytime lo-visibility )— 
they are the best so far. Still needed in 
hi-density terminal areas is a means of 
selective identification at night as well. 
Numerous dangerous situations are 
caused by aircraft in airport patterns 
picking up and following the wrong 
aircraft in a landing or approach 
sequence, subsequently conflicting with 
the assigned preceding aircraft. 

We must mention another approach. 
We suggest airframe manufacturers 
examine the glass cage cockpit of the 
Garrett Corporation’s DC-3. 


THIS VIEW shows the new roof-window in- 


stallation on The Garrett Corporation’s 
DC-3, from above. The unique installation 
was done by the corporation’s AiResearch 
Aviation Service division, one of the coun- 
try’s largest service and modification cen- 
ters for business aircraft. 


Lift Indicating Devices 

_ Along the same principle as the 
foregoing, i.e., relieving the pilot of 
the status of 4 human computing device 
and freeing him for decisions of an 
operational nature, are the lift sensing 
devices. “Feel” of an aircraft in a sensi- 
tive attitude or during critical points 
of an approach or climb-out, is finally 
and justly on the way out. Because 
there are so many more important areas 
of responsiblity for a pilot than just 
the perfect mechanical control of his 
machine, Dr. Leonard Greene’s Stall 
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Warning Indicator (Safe Flight Instru- 
ment Co., White Plains, N.Y.) was a 
significant advance. 

Not just for the novice or weekend 
pilot, the Indicator has found accept- 
ance in military as well as civilian 
circles. No human pilot can detect as 
accurately the exact proximity of a 
stall at any given speed, attitude or 
weight as the Indicator. This is just 
as true as that no human can without 
visual reference by the “seat of the 
pants.” 

Even under routine operating con- 
ditions, the most efficient speed for all 
conditions of climb-out or landing is 
just good operating sense and, in fact 
the most economical. This applies also 
to runway usage in hi-density terminals. 
Hence, the later development of Safe 
Flight, the Landing Speed Indicator is 


KAIG ROBE 


a must. During non-routine conditions, 
as gusty air, propwash or wingtip 
vortices on final or takeoff, or during 
mechanical difficulties, maximum effi- 
ciency is necessary for recovery from a 
dangerous situation. Agricultural air- 
craft, or news photo flying must oper- 
ate on the ragged edge at low altitude. 
This is at best a gamble. The LSI is 
the first instrument to weigh the odds 
somewhat in the pilot’s favor. 

The LSI is unaffected by lack of 
adequate rest the night before, tiring 
long IFR flying in rough weather, bad 
stomach from the last_meal stop or by 
an argument with the little woman! 
Can you say the same? 

The same company offers Auto- 
Power, a means of automatically ad- 
justing the throttles on the approach to 
maintain any desired margin above 
stall speed—based on the same sensing 
devices used by the SFI and LSI. Sup- 
plementing auto-ILS, the pilot can be 
entirely freed to “monitor” the ap- 
proach in all aspects, position on local- 
izer and glide slope, critical altitude, 
range, air speed and especially early 
and prompt transition to visual con- 
tact. 

Not forgetting the differences of 
opinion as to auto-feathering, we won- 
der if any research is being conducted 
to develop auto-control of engine-out 
emergencies? Is it credible to antici- 
pate a device, combination of auto- 
pilot, LSI and Auto-Power that would 
react faster than the human pilot to 
roll in the necessary trim, adjust alti- 
tude to attain and/or maintain a safe 
engine-out control speed, adjust power- 
plant and propeller controls for maxi- 
mum efficiency, etc? What do you 
think? 


Crash Survival Equipment 


There_is an apparent reluctance of 
the flying fraternity to display more 
than a passing interest in shoulder har- 
ness, even for use only during takeoff, 


FIXED-BASE OPERATORS 


interested in Dealership for Cessna 


Products in State of lowa. 


Three choice locations with paved 
runways and CAA facilities. 


Cessna never represented in any of 
these locations. 


Operator must be interested in sales. 


For personal interview and further 
information, write 


Wholesale Dept. 


LLOYD AVIATION, INC. 
Box 612 
Des Moines, lowa. 


AERO ELECTRONICS, INC. 


Where quality & Integrity is King 


CAA approved—Distributor—Factory Approved 


ARC—Bendix—Wright—Transval—Flitetronics 
Sky Harbor—Phoenix, Ariz. Bridge 5-9292 


landing or anticipated turbulence. Suf- 
ficient statistical data has been accumu- 
lated from actual crash reports and 
crash injury research such as the ex- 
cellent Cornell University Crash Injury 
Research, to sustain the clear fact that 
many serious and fatal injuries in 
crashes of all magnitudes could have 
been eliminated by the use of shoulder 
harness. 

Howard Hasbrook, noted Director of 
the research organization, points out 
that certain misconceptions exist about 
the harness and its use. It appears the 
principal objection, that of restraint to 
necessary cockpit movements, applies 
to fixed harness but not to harness and 
reel combinations that permit a reason- 
able rate of body movement while pre- 
venting high-G accelerations. 

And there are several types of inertia 
or impact-locking reels. Those that re- 
strain only against straightforward pull 
obviously would be of little value in 
the not uncommon circumstance of an 
aircraft crash path that was at an angle 
to the fore-aft axis of the airplane, as 
in a sidewise slide, rolling or yawing 
action. 

To overcome this, some reels are ac- 
tuated by decelerating forces in excess 
of 214 G’s of the aircraft structure in 
any direction. Another locks on disrup- 
tion of the aircraft’s primary electric 
power, etc. Some permit normal body 
movement up to 18”, others up to 30”. 

It was found that harnesses that do 
not provide crotch restraint defeat the 
purpose of the entire system (no signi- 
ficance is taken here as to the minor 
percentage of professional women 
pilots. It is thought that an adaptation 
could be arrived at.). 

Complete safety harness is available, 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Complete Packaged Units, 
CAA Approved, including in- 
stallation parts, antenna 
mount, drawings, instructions 
for installation, certified per- 
formance data — 


for 


Douglas B-23 and DC-3 and 
Lockheed Lodestar. Special 
kits also available meeting 
CAA requirements for Martin 


Advertising Rates 
Skymart Section 


$17.00 per column inch for one to five 
issues, $16.00 per column inch for six 
to eieven issues, $14.00 per column 
inch for 12 issues on contract basis. 


Full particulars on request. 
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425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


B-26, Consolidated B-24, 
Beechcraft 18. 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
All Models—New & Used 
We can save you time and money 


Sales—-Procurement—Trades 
Leases—Finances 


WELSCH AVIATION COMPANY 


oo Ca 42nd Street, Sulte 729 
Murray Hill 7-5884 


Write for free descriptive booklet. 
1513A 


CHAMBERLAIN AVIATION, INC. 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT ® AKRON, OHIO 


Largest Supplier of Radomes for Executive Aircraft 


New York 17, 


The FINEST in Aircraft Radio 


AUILY 


Engineering 
Installation 
Maintenance 


AIRCRAFT RADIO 


Distributor For 


BENDIX 


Specialists 
Executive Aircraft Radio Systems 
Custom Edge-lighted Panels 


Lockheed Air Terminal—at P.A.C. 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


A.R.C. ¢ COLLINS 


St. 7-9472 St. 7-5963 


*C.A.A. Repair Station No. 4083 
Radio Class 1, 2 & Limited Radar 


BENDIX: JACK & HEINTZ - LELAND - HOLTZER-CABOT CONTINENTAL - ont ete. 
[INVERTERS : 
DYNAMOTORS 
ALTERNATORS 


CAA Repair Station No. 3875—U.S. Air Force and Navy Approved Station : 
Write for Inventory Catalog Lodey 


 AlRorary 


SUPPLY Co., INC. 


11381 LUDDINGTON STREET e SUN VALLEY, CALIF., U. 
Telephones: POplar 3-2324 e STanley 7-2924 
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$500,000.00 CASH 


For Airplanes 


We'll spend this each month for 
clean lite twins & single engine or 
complete dealers stocks new or 


used. We pick up—no red tape. 


VEST AIRCRAFT CO. 
Sky Ranch Airport 
EMpire 6-2663 
Box 5306 


Denver 17, Colorado 


Immediate Delivery 


We stock, overhaul, and install 


PRATT & WHITNEY WRIGHT | 
R1830 R1820 
—75, —92, —94 —202, —56, —72 | 


R985 R1340 R2000 | 
and our most popular DCS$ engine 
R1830 - SUPER -92 


ENGINE WORKS | 


Lambert Fleld Inc. 


St. Louls, Me. | 
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or write today! 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 


300 MPH LOCKHEED PV-2’s 
$12,500 each 
Delivered anywhere in U.S. 


E. D. Weiner, 1270 Ozeta Terrace, Los 
Angeles 46, California. Phone OLympia 
2-1007 24 hours. 


COLLINS 
BENDIX 
SPERRY 
LEAR 
ARC 


AIRWAYS Fé 


ROCHESTER AIRPORT 
PHONE GENESEE 8-730] 


ROCHESTER 11, N.Y. 


Exclusive! First Offering! Available Immediately! 


EXECUTIVE LEARSTAR 


Only 287 hours since remanufacture by Lear for one corporation owner. Offers 
ultimate in performance, speed, safety and comfort. Cruises over 300 MPH. Range 
3,800 miles non-stop. Climbs 2,000 ft. per minute. 3 engines, including 1 spare, 
all with ‘‘O”’ time SOH. Electrical equipment includes: Bendix Airborne Radar, Lear 
L-5 Autopilot, cabin speaker with paging system and very finest and complete navi- 
gational and communication systems for all weather flying. Beautiful executive 
interior with indirect lighting, spacious lavatory, beverage bar, stainless steel galley, 
folding card tables, fully reclining full swivel chairs, full-length divan. A rare op- 
portunity when a scarce model like this is offered for sale. Very attractively priced 
for quick sale. Finance and lease plans available. For complete details, phone, wire 


Also, Beech Super 18’s and Twin Bonanzas, DC-3’s and Lodestars. 


PAGE AIRWAYS, INC. phone cénesee 2.7201 ROchester 11, N.Y. 


Meacham Field For? Worth 


FOR SALE 


AIRPORT PROPERTY—80—Acres X Grass Run- 
ways, Approx. 2900 Ft (North) and 2700 Ft. 
(South) Administration Building and Gas Serv- 
ice Station, Semi-Circle Observation, 7 Room 
House, 40 x 100 Quonset, Location on Main 
Highway, Southern Wisconsin. Skyways Box 
a, 6. 


RADAR 


AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
NAVIGATION AND 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


DRAIN 
VALVES 


immediate Delivery 

7/16-20NF-3  9/16-18NF-3 
1/4-ANPT 

ALLEN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Ravenna, Ohio 
Tele. AX6-9621 TWX RAV-0-294 


SKYWAYS : 


Quality aircraft paint specialists 
CAA opproved repair station no. 3951 
Airframe 1 & 3, 


Limited airframe 
Lockheed Lodestar, 
Powerplant 1 


AIR 


DEFIANCE On10 


AVIATION INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 
15 years. Additional $250,000 needed to es- 
tablish a sales service and storage facility 
for business aircraft at a New York airport. 
SKYWAYS Box No. 738. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED, all makes. Free 
estimates. Authorized Zeiss, Hensoldt, 
Bausch-Lomb, Bushnell dealer. Tele-Optics, 
5514 Lawrence, Chicago 30, Illinois. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Rates for Undisplayed Classified Advertising: 30¢ 
per word, minimum charge first 10 words $3.00, 
prepaid with order, Add 4 words if Box Number 
is included in lieu of advertiser's name and ad- 


dress. 


AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 


FREE CATALOG (1957) of leading aviation 
supplies including Zweng Books, Navigation 
Computers, Plotters, Log Books, etc. Also 
maps and charts; Books of the Sea and Air. 
Nautical supplies and general technical books 
on all subjects. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-22 Venture Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


BONANZA CONTINENTAL 205 D1i Motor, 
just majored, 50 hours, running beautifully. 
For sale for $1195 exchange for run-out 
E185. All new hydraulic lifters, new cam 
shaft, rebuilt mags and carburator. $800 
worth of new engine parts, engine in ex- 
cellent condition. Reason for selling; chang- 
ing to E225. Write to John P. Urzi, 98 E. San 
Salvador St., San Jose, California. 


CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available from our 
new Chart Division. Agents for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Our service includes 
Aeronautical Sectional, World Aeronautical, 
Direction Finding Navigational Flight, etc. 
Distributors for New Plastic Relief Map of 
the United States $45.00 express prepaid. 
(Free Catalog.) Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-22 Venture Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


METAL CONVERSIONS 


SICK with fabric headaches? Fed up with 
100% depreciation? End all this with a SKY- 
CRAFT DESIGN All-metal conversion. No 
screws, no rib stitching, no kits, no risk. You 
get flight-proven, durable Aluminum Alclad. 
Riveted rigid, strong, smooth and good-look- 
ing. CAA-STC approved. Hundreds of com- 
pleted conversion. Want names of satisfied 
owners? They paid only $350 for ERCOUP 
wings (new thicker leading edge), 2-hr. ex- 
change; CESSNA 120-140 wings only $395, 
5-hr. exchange; Stinson-108 wings $595, 
fuselage $695, both $1195. All prices installed. 
Now’s a good time. Skycraft Design, Dept. 
S,* Old tar Airport, Langhorne, Penna. 
Windsor 5-7750. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CURRENTLY EMPLOYED AIRLINE CAP- 
TAIN seeks executive flying job. 14,000 flying 
hours, have checked out with two scheduled 
carriers, college graduate. The company I 
want to contact is one that wants airline 
service and is willing to approximate airline 
salary. Skyways Box No. 735. 


NEED A CO-PILOT? Desire position as co- 
pilot on corporation aircraft. 6000 hrs. on 
single and multi-engine aircraft. Commercial, 
Se-L, Me-L, Instrument, Instructor. Married, 
age 30. Presently employed by USAF con- 
tract school. Skyways Box 737. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$2.00 can save you hundreds. It’s NEW! ! ! 
Now you can receive information each 
month on hundreds of aircraft for sale 
throughout the United States. At a glance 
you will know what is available, hours, date 
censed, price, etc., of practically every type 
of airplane manufactured. We tell you who 
owns the aircraft and you deal direct, saving 
time, eliminating hours of travel, and by 
knowing the market you get the best deal 
foeeie: You can receive your first cop 
isting aircraft for sale IMMEDIATEL 
DON’T WAIT!! Send $2.00 TODAY for a full 
ear’s subscription. Flyer’s Market published 
y Aircraft ae Bureau, 5306 Congress 
St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Safety Exchange 


(Continued from page 75) 


practical and reasonably comfortable 
for the short period of time that they 
should be worn in conventional civil 
operations. Lap belt portions or their 
current types are and could remain ade- 
quate for 90% of time in flight. 
Going further into the rewards of 
crash injury research, Hasbrook reveals 
that similar benefits accrue from the 
use of protective head gear under al- 
most exactly similar circumstances. 
The obvious physical and psychological 
objections to wearing the typical jet 
pilot’s ‘man from Mars’ configuration 
are substantially met by the latest 
available designs. They most closely 
resemble the very sporty, and not at 
all unattractive, polo player’s helmet. 
The familiar peak or sun visor of the 
“50-mission” or airline captain crushed 
hat with appropriate ornamentation 
makes the whole quite flattering. At- 
tachment of radio mike and/or ear- 
phones is not mandatory where hand- 
mike and cockpit speaker use is 


preferred. If the crew would be embar- 
rassed by enroute use of protection not 
supplied to their VIP passengers, the 
hats can be readily hung up on the 


cockpit rear partition or make some 
operational excuse to shut the access 
door! 

These and _ other up-and-coming 
safety accessories are to be obtained 
thru such firms as Gentex Mills, Pa- 
cific Scientific Air Products, Air Asso- 
ciates and Toptex, Inc. Your comments 
are invited. 

Survivability after a crash is at least 
as important as surviving the crash. If 
over-water flight is extensive as in the 
Caribbean area, or even in undeveloped 
country where ditching in a lake is pre- 
ferable to the trees or rocky mountain 
slope, flotation gear of special nature 
or as dual use equipment part of cabin 
furnishings is obviously desirable. Spe- 
cialized gear is available from Pan 
Avion of Miami, etc. 

First aid kits are a part of every busi- 
ness aircraft equipment. But better 
than that, the Victor Tool Co., Oley, 
Pa., offers a Global Survival Kit that 
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contains food, medicines, signals, axe, 
poncho, fishing gear, etc., for “pilot 
only,” in a compact case 18” x 642” 
x 4”, weighing 12 lbs. (If your passen- 
gers don’t bring their own, they might 
at least supply a deck of cards.) Suff- 
cient kits for the crew would be at least 
a starting point for reasonable hope of 
survival of an average business plane 
load. 

There are many items we haven't 
mentioned, for lack of space and time, 
such as:— 

—Plastic, transparent hoods for IFR 
practice, if you must practice in busy 
areas. 

—Contamination detection cards for 
spray pilots working with dangerous 
poisons, by the American Cyanamid 
Company. 

—Trim control modification for Lode- 


stars, to cure that “head down and 
locked” disease when rolling out ex- 
cess pitch in many maneuvers; by Air- 
craftsmen, Inc. of Amityville, N.Y. 

—Small field fire and crash emergency 
apparatus by John Bean, Inc. and many 


other excellent companies. 

—In-flight engine analyzers to detect 
deficiencies before failure occurs, by 
Sperry, Bendix, Land-Aire’s new In- 
flight 136 and others. 

_These instruments pinpoint most en- 
gine malfunctions long before it is 
apparent to the most experienced flight 
crew member. The extra safety value in 
detecting conditions that often lead to 
disastrous engine failure is frequently 
overshadowed by the maintenance ad- 
vantages in early detection, correction 
and/or shut-down of an incipient fail- 
ure. Although Sperry, who pioneered in 
the field, designed primarily for the 
larger multi-engine aircraft, the growth 


of business flying should see the spread 
of this device to all sizes of aircraft 


flown for business. 
—Reflective paint and color schemes 


for high conspicuity in daylight, by Day-_ 


Glo Paint Co., as exemplified in Sprague 
Electric’s beautiful Twin-Bonanza. 
—Windshield Rain Repellants long on 
the market are now added to by anti- 
fogging and de-icing compounds. The 
Sierracin Corp., Burbank, markets an 
electrically conductive transparent Coat- 
ing for inside windscreens or cockpit 
canopies. May be applied to glass or 
polyester plastics and transmits 60-70% 
of light and reflects solar heat rays. 


—Film type heating elements may be- 


designed to required heating values and 
sprayed on flat or contoured surfaces— 
by ElectroFilm, Inc., Hollywood. This 
may yet be the answer to inflight de- 
icing of windshields and other surfaces 
of lighter aircraft where boots and/or 
current thermal de-icing techniques are 
not practicable. 

—There are many more of both greater 
and lesser significance than those men- 
tioned here. Best example possibly 
would be Aerojet Co.’s rocket assist 
units. such as installed on the Falstaff 
Brewing Co. DC-3. They are capable of 
giving that all-important “bootstrap” 


lift in the event of an engine-out take- 


off or other emergency situation, to add 


a happy ending to an otherwise possible 


tragedy. 


AEROJET-GENERAL CORP., Azusa, Cal. 


Within a few months, light-twin and 
single-engine business aircraft may be 
equipped with Aerojet’s standby rocket 
engine. Part of a program initiated by 
President Dan A. Kimball, the com- 
pany’s 15NS-250, junior version of their 
15KS-100 JATO, is undergoing tests to- 
ward issuance of a CAA engine type 
certificate. This new smaller unit 
weighs only 42 pounds, produces 250 
pounds of thrust (100 horsepower) for 
15 seconds. 

Standby rocket engines are being de- 
veloped for every type of business air- 
craft with 11 different types already 
equipped. Distributors and certificated 
repair and modification centers in the 
U. S. and Canada have made the in- 
stallations. 


FRANK G. HOUGH Co. announces intro- 
duction of Paymover towing tractors for 


the ground handling of business and com: | 


mercial planes. T-50 pulls 5000 Ib.; T-60 


pulls 6000 lb. Four-wheel-drive and 4-wheel- | 
steer models in near future. Compact Pay- | 
movers have torque converters, automatic | 


transmission. 
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